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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=—— 


HERE should be war soon, for all the great authorities 
are proclaiming that peace isinevitable. Lord Salisbury, 

at the Guildhall last month, was full of his confidence in peace ; 
the three Emperors and King Humbert have all intimated a 
similar belief; M. Tirard said, in his address to the new 
Chamber, that the policy of France was peace; and now the 
Times’ correspondent in Paris demonstrates in a telegram of 
nearly two columns that war is impossible. The rapid mobilisa- 
tion of the French, German, and Russian Armies would, he 
says, cost £20,000,000, and the maintenance of their armies in 
the field £40,000,000 a month. In seven months £300,000,000 
would be lost by these three Powers alone, excluding the 
expenses of others who would be certain to chime in. 
France, moreover, has caught from the Exhibition an idea 


of the value of peace; the Czar is so friendly to Germany | 


that he “ entertained the idea,” though he rejected it, of 
marrying the Cesarewitch to a Hohenzollern Princess; and 
the Emperor of Germany has himself cautioned the King of 
Italy to be very moderate. The Princes, in fact, and states- 
men are keenly sensible of the cost of modern war, and the 
degree to which it would arrest all modernindustry. All that 
is quite true; and it is also true that whenever a fire breaks 
out in London there will be a loss of property. Still, there 
will be fires, and that in spite of the entire willingness of the 
Lord Mayor, the Chairman of the County Council, and 
Captain Shaw that fires should be prevented. The armies are 
ready, and any incident anywhere, which in the judgment of 
any one of them made action a point of honour, might 
produce war in a week. 


The jury in the Cronin case, after a deliberation of nearly 
three days, arrived at a verdict on December 16th. All twelve 
jurymen thought Burke, O’Sullivan, and Coughlin, the actual 
slayers, guilty of murder in the first degree; Kunze, the 
driver, guilty of manslaughter; and J. F. Beggs, who was 
supposed to have ordered the sentence of the Clan-na-Gael to 
be carried out, not guilty. The jury in Illinois, however, is 
entrusted with the power of passing sentence—a strange 
reversion to the despotic method of ancient democracies—and 
on this subject the jurymen were not unanimous. Eleven 
considered hanging the just penalty for the murderers, 
but one was opposed to that view on “religious” grounds, 
and held out with such obstinacy that one of the jurors nearly 
died of over-strain. The eleven therefore gave way, and the 
twelve unanimously passed a sentence of penal servitude for 
life on the three first named, and three years’ imprisonment 
on Kunze. The American Press is exceedingly severe in its 
comments on a sentence which it considers a denial of justice, 
the prisoners having deserved death, and the jurymen were 
hooted as they walked home. We have commented on the 
verdict elsewhere, but may remark here that, according to the 


telegrams before the verdict, desperate efforts were made to 
terrorise the jury, who were specially protected by a guard of 
State troops. 


Browning is to be buried in Westminster Abbey on 
the last day of the year,—a decision in which the Dean 
of Westminster has been supported by the hearty appro- 
bation of all who have expressed their feeling on the subject. 
In poetic and artistic genius, the Laureate no doubt ranks 
above him; but in the strength and fertility and vividness 
of his imaginative and intellectual life, Browning has had 
no superior during the generation which has lived since the 
death of Wordsworth. Cosmopolitan in his interests, pene- 
trating in his knowledge of men and women, and marvellously 
rich in the discernment and appreciation of new moral and 
intellectual conditions, Browning’s poems range over a larger 
area of genuine human experience and motive than those of 
any other poet of the century. Moreover, all he has written 
has been ethically pure and intellectually bracing, marked 
almost uniformly by both courage and charity. His greatest 
poem, “The Ring and the Book,” is as original as it is 
brilliant, and contains, too, much more than the usual pro- 
portion in his poems of genuine poetic force and feeling, 
though it contains, too, even more than the usual pro- 
portion of technical apparatus and of the display of strictly 
professional dexterities. It is a very great imaginative work, 
which but few of the poets commemorated in Westminster 
Abbey could rival, and still fewer could surpass. Browning’s 
greatest imaginative characteristic was his inexhaustible fer- 
tility and variety ; bis greatest fault was his frequent failure of 
imaginative dignity,—the too great familiarity of his poetic 
treatment. 





Lord Hartington made a remarkable speech to his Lanca- 
shire constituents at Bacup on Saturday. He spoke of the 
Liberal Unionists as political volunteers called out for a 
| special purpose, embodied to meet a special danger, to defeat 
| a policy which they thought full of peril to the State. He 
totally denied Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that on the Local 
Government Act the Gladstonians had given the Government 
far more “unquestioning aid” than the Liberal Unionists. On 
the contrary, the aid given by the Opposition was often of an 
exceedingly questioning kind, and threatened the very existence 
of the Government which it professed tosupport. But for the 
Liberal Unionists, these measures would have been smothered 
by the tender solicitude of the Gladstonians. Lord Hartington 
quoted from a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, delivered in 1881, the 
| most impressive testimony to the progress made by Ireland 
under the Union, a progress which Mr. Gladstone now 
just as eagerly denies. Yet as compared with the time at 
which Mr. Gladstone made this boast of Ireland’s improve- 
ment, eight years ago, the condition of Ireland is again vastly 
improved. Lord Hartington accepted cheerfully the position 
of a party leader devoted to the one task of averting a specific 
political peril, with the cessation of which the need for his 
championship would cease. 


Lord Hartington also insisted once more that Mr. Gladstone 
is bound to lay before the country his revised scheme for keeping 
the Irish representatives at Westminster,—which appears to 
necessitate either the break-up of our whole Constitution into 
federated fragments, or our complete submission to Irish 
dictation on British matters, without any reciprocity in the 
shape of British dictation on Irish matters. He held that 
the programme of the Gladstonian Party is wholly illusory as 
regards most of its articles, Mr. Gladstone himself having 
admitted that they cannot concern his own political lifetime,— 
which cannot last beyond the settlement of the Irish Question. 
With some of these proposals Lord Hartington concurred, 
but with more of them he differed, and declared that, in any: 
case, they cannot seriously affect the politics of the imme- 
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diate future; since, whenever a dissolution comes, the 
state of parties will depend so entirely on circumstances 
which cannot be now foreseen, that all these proposals 
must sink into absolute abeyance, and virtually vanish from 
amongst the conditions of the conflict. On social questions 
Lord Hartington’s tone was very moderate. He admitted that 
some of our legislation had always been, and must continue to 
be, of a kind open to the charge of socialism; but this was 
only a reproach where it tended to unsettle the safeguards of 
private property, and to diminish dangerously the motive for 
industry and for accumulation. The whole speech was sin- 
gularly statesmanlike. 

Mr. Parnell spoke twice at Nottingham on Tuesday, and 
at Liverpool on Thursday. In both the former speeches 
he aimed at soothing English amour-propre, and was almost 
as “’umble” as a famous character in “David Copper- 
field.’ He disowned all wish for Separation; declared that 
the only desire of the Home-rule Party was to apply Irish 
capital and Irish local knowledge. to the development of Irish 
resources, the construction of Irish harbours, the.cleaning out 
of Irish rivers, the reclamation of Irish waste-lands, and the 
working of Irish mines. We do not know what prevents the 
Irish capitalists from devoting themselves to many of these 
works at present. Mr. Parnell identified himself with a great 
enterprise for the transfer of the Irish peasantry from land 
which does not pay, to land which does pay cultivation; but the 
enterprise turned out a failure more complete and conspicuous 
than any with which he taunts the British government of 
Ireland; nor did the apology made in his Liverpool speech 
for this failure show in any degree that the enterprise would 
have succeeded under Home-rule. Mr. Parnell was most 
emphatic in repudiating the help of the British taxpayer for 
his industrial experiments. Perhaps if he ever gets the 
chance of attempting to stimulate Irish manufactures and 
commerce by the use of purely Irish credit, he will learn how 
easy it is to exhaust the command of exceedingly limited and 
exceedingly shy resources. 

Mr. Parnell deprecated giving to the Irish Parliament any 
power of meddling in Imperial concerns, such as the Irish 
Parliament of 1782 possessed. That he thought a very 
dangerous power, which he was quite willing to exchange for 
an Irish Administration dependent on the Irish Parliament. 
He was very contemptuous on the subject of the Orangemen’s 
threats; but at the same time took care to intimate that if 
they acted on those threats, it would be the British power which 
must interfere to reduce the Orangemen to obedience. He 
repeated his former account of the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill of 1880 and the Land Act of 1881, carefully con- 
cealing the part played by the Irish Members in displaying 
their indifference to the former measure in its latest stage, and 
their strenuous efforts to defeat the latter when Mr. Gladstone 
(who was not at that time, in Mr. Parnell’s eyes, what he is 
now, “ the greatest statesman of the age”) urged it on Parlia- 
ment, though without actually voting against it. And he 
broke out into his usual burst of wrath when treating of the 
Special Commission, the only occasion at Nottingham on 
which his temper betrayed him. In general, his speech was 
ostentatiously conciliatory,—indeed, at times almost obse- 
quious,—to England. 


Mr. Parnell’s speech to the Liverpool Reform Club on 
Thursday was not nearly so able as his principal speech at 
Nottingham. Moreover, it was much more grandly inaccurate 
and openly aggressive. He was presented with a cheque for 
£3,500 towards the Parnell Defence Expenses Fund, and he 
opened his speech with an account of the origin of the Special 
Commission which was chiefly remarkable for its wholesale 
omission of material facts. Describing the Commission itself, 
he said :—* We had a tribunal carefully chosen by our enemies 
from the ranks of our political opponents, a tribunal which 
would not be wilfully unfair, I grant you, but who from the 
necessity of the case were bound to be prejudiced. Every step 
was taken, every plan was laid by the Government and their 
co-conspirators to prevent us—my colleagues and myself— 
from removing that cloud from our reputation.” And then Mr. 
Parnell launched out into a good round invective against the 
Government for “ hounding these wretches [Pigott, &c.] on to 








assassinate us by blows in the back.” Probably no char 
ever made against any Government was more violent : 
plausible. But Mr. Parnell cannot even affect to 
temper when he touches the investigation which, jp 
that would have given it no sort of authority, he hj 
vehemently demanded. 
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The only part of the speech that was at all effective te: 
contrast between a successful pier built by private enterprin 
at Wicklow, and an unsuccessful pier built by Governme, 
authority at Arklow; and a contrast between the snecesg 2 
the Corporation of Dublin in floating a loan at 31 per cent 
and the comparative ill-suecess of the Corporation of Belfys 
in floating a loan at 33 per cent.,—this last point bein 
brought out in order to show that the strong Protestants of 
Ulster are not really more clear-headed than the Catholics 
of Leinster. As a speech for Home-rule it was full of jj, 
considered matter, especially the apology for the « Plan of 
Campaign,” from which personally Mr. Parnell had notoriongy 
withheld hisapproval. His unappeasable fury with the presen: 
Government broke out at intervals, and was, of course, th: 
best cheered part of his speech. 


It is an error to say that no stroke was struck for th 
Emperor of Brazil. As soon (November 17th) as the noys 
reached Maranhao, the capital of the province of that name 
the Negroes at once rose in defence of “Dom Pedro, who set 
us free.” They mustered three thousand men, but they only 
ventured to attack the office of the newspaper, the Globe, whic) 
had printed the intelligence without comment. The office was 
defended by seventeen soldiers, who, after the Negroes haj 
killed two of them with pistol-shots, poured in a volley from 
their Remingtons which prostrated twenty-three of the 
assailants, eight being killed at once. The remainder of the 
crowd turned and fled, and since then order has not bee 
disturbed in Maranhao, which is, however, governed by 
the soldiers. The gratitude of the Negro for freedom, 
his readiness to appeal to force, and his incapacity for 
organisation, are all visible in that momentary émeuts 
during which, according to the correspondent of the New 
York Herald, the white citizens all disappeared, leaving the 
maintenance of order, even as against excited Negroes, to the 
few soldiers only. Maranhao contains altogether thirty-sir 
thousand people. According to the latest intelligence, there 
has been no general rising anywhere of any class against the 
Republic ; but it is known in Lisbon that the province of San 
Paulo has rejected the Governor appointed, that a squadron 
has been sent to Bahia to overawe that city, and that Rio 
Grande do Sul is expressing a discontent not yet translated 
into action. 


The Provisional Government of Brazil is assuming to itself 
extraordinary powers. It has, for example, issued a new Law 
of Naturalisation, under which every resident in Brazil will 
after two years’ residence, become a Brazilian citizen. The 
decree is so obscurely worded, that it is interpreted by many 
to mean that naturalisation is compulsory, a direct and 
most important innovation on international law, which might 
compel a Chilian or Peruvian visitor to bear arms against 
his own country. Even, however, if the law is permissive, 
a measure of such moment, which, among other consequences, 
revolutionises the electoral laws, ought to have awaited 
the meeting of the Convention. The Government, moreovel, 
have officially announced that they intend next week to issue 
decrees establishing religious toleration, which may mea 
an immense change or nothing at all, and legalising civil 
marriage, which will completely alter a fundamental law of 
Brazil. There was absolutely no hurry for these decrees, which 
are obviously issued in order to force the hand of the Federal 
Representative body, and conciliate opinion in Europe. If 
the Provisional Government can remodel the marriage lav, it 
can do anything. 


It was reported on Saturday, on the strength of a Times’ 
telegram from Zanzibar, that Major Serpa Pinto, the Portu- 
guese explorer now commanding troops in Mozambique, had 
committed a distinct aggression on the British. He had 
attacked the Makololo, who are under our protection, in the 
Shiré highlands, had slaughtered “hundreds” of them with 
Gatling guns, had seized two British flags recently presented 
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to them, and had declared his intention of conquering the 


whole country up to Nyassa. These things, if approved by 
the Portuguese Government, would mean war; but it is not 
certain that they are approved. The Portuguese Foreign Office 
denies the facts, declaring that Major Pinto was attacked by 
the Makololo, and only slaughtered them in self-defence. 
The Foreign Minister, however, from motives explained else- 
where, indulges in much tall-talk about the resolve of Por- 
tugal to maintain her rights; and the Portuguese Press is 
furious, declaring that Consul Johnstone, one of the most 
direct of men, had instigated the Makololo to a treacherous 
attack, that British missionaries had authorised two murders, 
and that the British Government was an overbearing tyranny 
which Portugal, with the help of her allies, should resist to 
the last. Lord Salisbury awaits a fuller statement of the 
facts, and will then present British demands to Lisbon in the 
clearest way, and with an explanation of the obvious conse- 
quences of refusing justice. The public, meanwhile, should 
support him, but avoid getting angry at the hot words of a 
Southern people thrown off its balance by sympathy with, or 
horror at, the overturn in Brazil. 


The majority in the French Chamber have not been so unjust 
towards the minority as was expected. They have confirmed 
most of the disputed Reactionary elections, but have been 
unable to resist the temptation to expel the Boulangist 
leaders. They not only unseated General Boulanger, who 
was at all events technically ineligible, but they seated 
his opponent, who had an insufficient majority, in order 
not to allow Paris an opportunity for a demonstration. 
They also unseated M. Naquet on vague charges of ex- 
penditure, which he refuted; and turned out M. Laur 
practically for abuse of his opponent, M. Antoine, the old 
Deputy for Metz, who renounced German nationality. The 
Deputies, in fact, when strongly moved, are as unjust as our 
own Election Committees once were, and much less anxious 
to preserve an external appearance of fairness. They use 
“invalidation” as a political weapon. The electors are, 
however, not irritated, partly because they can fill the vacant 
seats at discretion, and partly because they do not really care 
whether the usual majority is 40 or 46. 

The immense power still exercised by the Emperor in 
Austria-Hungary is well illustrated by the effect of his deci- 
sion in the matter of Bohemian Home-rule. That question 
had come up in such a form that it was believed the Cis- 
Leithan Cabinet would break up, and that the German and 
Czech representatives would refuse to sit in the same Diet. 
At a Cabinet Council, however, held on the 15th inst., the 
Emperor, after listening to both sides in silence, declared that, 
in his judgment, although a time for Bohemian autonomy 
might arrive, he must at present maintain the existing Con- 
stitution. Discussion at once ended, no Minister resigned, 
and all parties agree that the quarrel, vital though it be, is 
indefinitely adjourned. The German Members will remain 
in the Diet, and the Czech Members will continue their 
arguments andagitation. Whereis the arbiter whose decision, 
if England and Ireland differed, would be received like that ? 
It is the deference, the necessary deference, paid to the Crown, 
which makes Austrian federalism workable, not any provision 
in a Constitution which, but for that Crown, would not endure 
a week, 


On Thursday, at Liverpool, Mr. Justice Grantham delivered 
a judgment of some political importance. Laurence Bellew 
and Thomas Fitzgerald were charged with a conspiracy to 
boycott, they having advised and threatened dealers inclined 
to buy cattle which came from the boycotted Massereene 
estate. The Judge laid it down that a conspiracy to prevent a 
man from carrying on his business was an offence against the 
common law of England, and the jury finding the prisoners 
guilty, he sentenced them to three months’ hard labour. 
There is therefore no difference between English and Irish 
law in regard to boycotting, except this,—that the offence 
being frequent in Ireland, a Magistrate can punish as he can 


crime which ought to be restrained, was, technically as well as 
morally, the right one; and this apart from the “sanctions” 
by which in Ireland the popular view is enforced. 


Professor Marcus Dods, the new Divinity Professor of the 
Scotch Free Church, has unfortunately prejudiced his position 
as the representative of those in the Free Church who think 
that the Westminster Confession needs some enlargement, by 
getting into an angry correspondence with the Rev. M. 
Macaskill, of Dingwall, who had charged him with heresy. We 
read Professor Dods’s introductory lecture with respect both 
for its moderation of tone and its considerable learning, and 
greatly regret to find him so easily incensed by the accusa- 
tions of the narrow party, which he should clearly have 
expected, and have borne with magnanimity. This, however, 
has not been the case, and we fear that he will lose influence 
in the Free Church by the intemperate tone of his letters,— 
we speak of them as they are briefly summarised in the Times 
of Wednesday, for we have not read the whole. It seems to 
us that those who try to enlarge the drift of any fundamental 
Church creed should endeavour to prepare their own minds 
for that duty by very fully realising how certain their effort 
is to be misinterpreted by all good men of the stricter type of 
orthodoxy who have been brought up to identify Christian 
faith with the terms of one particular creed, and how great 
is the obligation to bear those misinterpretations with 
equanimity, and more than equanimity, in a spirit of hearty 
charity. So far as Professor Dods’s moderation went, we 
thought it perhaps, judging by his inaugural lecture, even too 
guarded. We only wish that his disposition to endure 
patiently and genially, inevitable reproach had been equal to 
his moderation. There are none who are entitled to more 
forbearance than theologians brought up in rigid subjection 
to theological symbols, when they find themselves on their 
defence against innovators whom they regard as unfaithful to 
their Church. 


One known person, the Marquis de Caux, the divorced 
husband of Madame Patti, the singer, has died this week of 
the epidemic of influenza which still rages in most of the 
capitals of Europe. The doctors agree in describing it as 
“ benignant,” but they note considerable differences between it 
and ordinary influenza; and recently a new and more serious 
symptom has appeared, especially in Madrid. The disease 
does not protect the patient against itself, and second attacks, 
falling as they do upon weakened frames, are much more 
malignant. The epidemic strikes such numbers at once, that 
it is a serious hindrance to European business; but it is a 
curious anomaly that it has not broken out with any virulence 
in any great barrack. The comparative exemption of the 
soldiers may be fictitious, the Army doctors concealing the 
facts; but if it is real, it would be well to ascertain the pro- 
bable reason. Is it perchance the kardening of the soldier to 
atmospheric influences, or is it the fact that soldiers are all in 
their early vigour ? 


The Muzzling Order has been extended indefinitely in time, 
and very largely in space, but with the usual illogical exception 
for packs of hounds. The exception shows what the true 
policy should be,—to bring home the responsibility for the 
care of dogs to ascertainable owners, and make them feel how 
great that responsibility is. Weare confident that the system 
in Vienna of requiring each dog to be provided with a badge 
attached to its neck, the pass giving the police access to the 
owner’s name and residence, to whom the responsibility of 
keeping it if it is dangerous to the safety of others can be 
at once brought home, is a far better one than this wretched 
muzzling, which deprives dogs of a great deal of most 
beneficial exercise, as well as inflicting on them much needless 
pain through the carelessness of ignorant owners who forget 
to unmuzzle them after they have once been muzzled, and so 
deprive them of regular food. An order which can only be 
carried out by excepting from its terms every large assemblage 
of dogs, bears its futility on its very face. 





in England for larceny. We trust that Mr. Gladstone, after 
this decision, will take an early opportunity of stating that 
in declaring boycotting to be nothing but exclusive dealing, he 
was entirely misinformed. His original judgment, that it is a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUARREL WITH PORTUGAL. 


E are inclined to believe, on all the evidence before 
us, that there is a history behind the recent conduct 
of Portugal which, if it were known, would diminish 
English bitterness, and produce in many quarters a fresh 
reluctance to act hastily. Most of our readers will probably 
have noticed the extraordinary tone of certainty with which 
the Times’ correspondent in Paris predicted on Tuesday 
the almost immediate fall of the Portuguese Monarchy. 
Such an utterance is exceedingly unusual, especially from 
a correspondent who, though open to ridicule for some 
intellectual peculiarities, is an unusually experienced man, 
not hostile to monarchies, and especially disinclined to 
predict evil to members of the Orleans family, now so 
closely interwoven with those of both Portugal and 
Brazil. In this instance there is, we believe, much 
reason to think M. de Blowitz well informed. Certainly 
some of the most acute of Portuguese politicians have a 
strong impression of coming danger. A variety of causes, 
one of which is the intimate connettion with Brazil, have 
tended to diffuse Republican feeling in Portugal, especially 
among the classes which furnish officers and sub-officers to 
the Army, and Lisbon, in particular, is said to have been 
deeply affected by the Republican propaganda. But little 
personal loyalty is felt towards the new King, a young 
man not distinguished in any way, and an impatience 
has been growing up of what is considered the back- 
ward condition of Portugal and her unfairly low posi- 
tion among the nations of the world. The influence 
of France, too, is great among all the Latinised races, 
and the whole of that influence—political, literary, and 
anti-religious—is thrown upon the Republican side. 
Lastly, Brazil, a colony so much greater than the mother- 
country, occupies towards Portugal something of the 
position which the American Union occupies towards 
England,—that of a child often accused of vagaries, but 
suspected by large classes to be somewhat in advance of 
the parent stock. The revolution in Rio appalled the 
Palace in Lisbon, and created among the people an intel- 
lectual commotion which found expression in the new 
audacity of the Republican Press; and this, again, re-excited 
vehemently Republican feeling. Under these circumstances, 
the statesmen of the Monarchy are exceedingly anxious to 
awaken national pride, to wave the flag in fact, and so to 
interest those active and impulsive minds which might 
otherwise be studying the delinquencies of those who 
govern, and the rather worm-eaten structure on which the 
present constitution turns as on a pivot. They know the 
peculiar interest which the Portuguese, who once scoured 
the world in search of new Empires, take in all projects 
for tropical colonies, and they have hailed the idea of estab- 
lishing a vast dependency stretching across Africa as some- 
thing to distract the national imagination. They know quite 
well that such a dependency is beyond the resources of 
Portugal, which even now is sometimes compelled in Africa 
to use convicts as soldiers—as, indeed, we also did in 
India in Clive’s time—and they no more dream of fighting 
England than of conquering her; but they must show the 
Monarchy in the attitude of a strong, militant, and enter- 
prising force, only prevented by malignant outside Powers 
from recommencing a glorious career in tropical countries, 
where, as once in Brazil, one can employ masses of labour, 
and so make a fortune vut of a plantation crop. The 
English never think of the Portuguese as money-makers 
at all; but they have a commercial instinct in them still, 
and there are few towns in Brazil, and few ports on the 
coasts of Africa, where a Portuguese is not the most 
energetic and successful trader or employer of labour, not 
always collected under the most humane conditions. 

This position of affairs in Portugal renders the task of 
the British Foreign Office one of extreme delicacy, and, 
indeed, of some embarrassment. A good, sharp, ringing 
rap, such as most Englishmen interested in Africa would 
like to see administered to a Power which, besides its 
other delinquencies, screens and favours slavery in Africa 
as, in its own words, “a natural product of the cir- 
cumstances,” might crumble the Monarchy in the dust, 
which is not exactly a Conservative object, or, indeed, 
the object of any large body of Englishmen, the mass 
of whom in their hearts think Republican institu- 
tions excellent things for Teutons of both branches and 


a 
for Swiss, but exceedingly inexpedient instruments f 
nations of any other breeds. At the same time, it re 
quite impossible for England to allow the Monarchists t 
Portugal to make political capital at her expense, to be 
loose their rather unscrupulous agents on our dependent 
allies, or to frustrate a well-considered and large polie 
adopted in the direct interest of Africa as well as of he 
own subjects. The immediate incident which has drives 
the Portuguese Press so wild may, of course, have been 
exaggerated, or even—though that is to the last degree im 
probable—intentionally misrepresented. Englishmen ai 
Africa acquire a sort of horror of Portuguese influence 
owing to its baneful effect upon the slave-stealing trade. 
which sometimes makes them unjust, and apt to forget that. 
in international law, the distinction between bad and good 
Powers is not yet fully recognised. It will, we believe, be 
found, when the evidence has all come home, that Major 
Pinto did, as alleged, kill a great number of the Makololo - 
but it is not certain that he did not act in self-defence or 
in pursuance of objects with which the English and Portu. 
guese rivalry in Africa has nothing whatever to do. His 
action may be explained or disavowed; but when it is 
there will remain the much larger question of the Portu. 
guese right to stretch their nominal sovereignty right across 
Africa, and so bar out Great Britain from connecting 
together her Eastern and Southern possessions on the 
Continent. That right, which is the right put forward in 
all the recent Portuguese decrees and despatches, with 
their minute geographical details, as Lord Salisbury has 
already intimated, cannot be allowed; and if the Portu- 
guese employ violence to enforce it, they must be- 
forcibly resisted, even if we have to occupy Madeira 
sequestrate Goa, and blockade the mouths of the Zam. 
besi. It is quite certain, and, indeed, on the face of 
things, that Portugal can neither colonise nor civilise 
such an expanse of territory, and that is the first claim 
recognised by the European Conference which distributed 
the territories on the Niger and Congo, much as the 
Pope used to distribute territories in the pagan em- 
pires of the two Americas. The second ground of 
claim, ancient occupation, is better, for it is useless to deny 
that Portuguese did once wander through and build forts 
in nearly the whole region under dispute ; but then, it 
proves a great deal too much. If occupation of that sort in- 
volves sovereignty, then Portugal is de jure sovereign at 
this moment over Lower Bengal, Arracan, British Burmah, 
and, we think, every port in India except Bombay, which 
she gave by Treaty to Charles II. as part of his wife’s 
dower! The plain truth of the matter is, that the Portu- 
guese were once the most daring and the keenest-sighted 
of all the European maritime adventurers; that they 
stumbled about, as we do now, everywhere ; and that if 
they had possessed a little more force and one more virtue 
common humanity—they would nearly two centuries 
before us have occupied in both Asia and Africa our 
position. As it was, they were compelled to recede; and 
to allow them now to plead the rights they abandoned 
generations ago would be to upset the distribution of 
power over half the world. They must be made to give 
way somehow, in the general interest of black mankind, 
and of our own duty in the world, which is to act in Asia 
and Africa as ploughshare, breaking the crust and allowing 
seed to be sown, and it is Lord Salisbury’s task to secure 
this end with as little disturbance as may be to European 
peace. He can best be assisted by silence, or by the calmest 
discussion, either of which will leave him free to deal with 
Portugal without weakness, and without too much affront 
to the amour-propre of a nation which cannot forget that 
it or once foremost in adventure in every quarter of the 
world. 








MR. PARNELL IN ENGLAND. 


| [* PARNELL is wise in reserving himself for 
ul English audiences. In Ireland his lieutenants and 
colleagues know that his present political cue would not 
be at all popular; indeed, that it is much better for Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. T. D. Sullivan and Mr. Sexton to repre- 
sent,—or, as he would probably maintain in his talks with 
Mr. Gladstone, to misrepresent,—him, than for him to 
speak as he usually speaks to us in England. The Irish 
Party has now to keep one face for England, and the other 
for Ireland. Mr. Parnell is the English front of the 
Janus, Mr. O’Brien is the Irish front. We wonder what 
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Nottingham. Probably as infinitesimal as the sale 


tone at d Ireland would be, if it were-so ill-advised as to 


of oe language of menace and recrimination to which 
dro | Saunderson lately drew public attention. But 


oe diah audiences Mr. Parnell could not speak more 
yn han he did at Nottingham,—at Liverpool 
ffectively than . ae 
ag not quite so prudent; indeed, if he could but 
dls ss the wrath which the remembrance of the Com- 
ct Court invariably excites in him, he would play to 
din the part of a calm and even a humble friend of 
ie great English ex-Minister who has cast his shield over 
the Irish Party. Perhaps, indeed, his humility is a little 
werstrained. When he tells the Nottingham people that 
h should like “ humbly to follow in your footsteps,” and 
sevelop a few struggling Irish industries which can only 
he developed by Irish local knowledge, they must almost 
jave felt that he was laughing in his sleeve. Certainly 
the development of the “ struggling” Irish industries is 
not at all likely to be effected by following in any recent 
English footsteps. Mr. Parnell, if he ever receives power 
to deal with these matters, must seek out English foot- 
steps which are now almost obliterated from the memory of 
living Englishmen,—the footsteps made by the devisors of 
(orn Laws and sliding-scales and differential duties,—for 
the first statutory Irish Legislature will assuredly never be 
content with the slow operation of individual energy and 
Free-trade in seeking that stimulus to Irish commerce of 
yhich the Irish Party have talked so eagerly and so long. 
Mr. Parnell strikes a very low note in speaking to an English 
audience of his claim for Ireland. He repudiates all wish 
for the power which the Grattan Parliament had to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the Empire ; he thinks it much safer 
and better to occupy the Irish Legislature and the Adminis- 
tration which Mr. Gladstone promises, with the development 
af strictly local enterprises. His speech utterly ignores the 
possibility of Ireland under Home-rule being either an 
anxiety or an expense to Great Britain. The Trish will 
keep themselves to themselves, and (except, indeed, that 
if Ulster proves refractory, they will trouble the British 
Amy to put down the troublesome Ulster Protestants) 
vill not burthen Great Britain with the smallest pecuniary 
responsibility for fostering those new Irish industries, to 
which, according to Mr. Parnell, the promised Legislature 
and Administration are likely to devote the whole of their 
virgin energies. : 
Nothing could be more effective than such a tone as this 
with an English audience anxious to believe in Home-rule, 
and probably not very easy, after all, about the political 
prospect. The people of this country regard Mr. Parnell 
as all-powerful in Ireland, in spite of the fact that the 
“Plan of Campaign” was set on foot and pushed 
vehemently forward against his advice, by colleagues who 
have never seriously deferred to his judgment, and that Mr. 
Parnell has been compelled to absent himself from Ireland 
for a long time back, lest his speeches should either be 
used against him in England or should destroy his popu- 
larity in his own land. None the less, the constituencies 
regard Mr. Parnell as, for political purposes, Lreland per- 
sonified, and are as much cheered by his extremely 
“humble” gratitude to England and Mr. Gladstone as if 
every word that falls from his lips were final evidence 
of the modesty, peacefulness, and sweet reasonableness 
of the Irish people. What Mr. Parnell conceals from view 
i—first, that he has not got the will of the Irish people in 
his own breast, and cannot answer for them to-morrow any 
more than he could answer for them vesterday ; next, that 
even if he could, he can no more answer for himself under 
new circumstances, than he could answer for himself at the 
time he pointed out to one of his early interviewers that a 
great revolution could not be accomplished without a little 
shedding of blood, or at the time when he explained that 
it would be necessary to treat all Irishmen who took farms 
from which others had been evicted as lepers whom it was 
forbidden either to feed or to recognise; and lastly, that 
even if he could answer both for the Irish people and for 
himself (which is quite impossible), he cannot in any way 
avert the general consequences to this country of breaking 
wp its Parliamentary constitution and setting the example 
of dividing it into cantons with plenty of power to 
amper and obstruct the central British Government in a 
Yast number of petty ways. Mr. Parnell cannot control 
18 countrymen, nor even his own colleagues, whose 


{minal “Plan of Campaign” he disapproved and yet ) 
¥as compelled at Liverpool to declare free from all criminal | the means, if they have money, of ensuring long delays 


circumstance. He cannot control himself, as his reiterated 
and indecent outbreaks against the Judges of the Com- 
mission Court amply prove. And if he could control 
not only his countrymen and his colleagues, but himself, 
he could not even pretend to apply any kind of drag to 
that rapid process of disintegration which the logic of 
Home-rule has already set at work in Scotland and in 
Wales in order to keep Irish Home-rule in countenance, 
without excluding Irish representatives from the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. With relation to the first 
and second spheres of action, Mr. Parnell might struggle 
to keep his fair promises, if he thought it worth while ; but 
we have already seen, time after time, how utterly impotent 
he is, and how seldom he thinks it worth while even 
to exert himself in the matter. In the third of these 
spheres of action, he is not even conceivably able to exercise 
the smallest influence ; and vet that is the sphere in which 
the consequences of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy will be 
the most striking and the most calamitous. If Ireland 
were as prudent and-as prosperous as Mr. Parnell leads 
us to imagine that she will be, England, Wales, and 
Scotland would suffer more from the shattering of the 
United Kingdom than any conceivable Irish prosperity 
could counterbalance. Home-rule is a sort of political dry- 
rot, which cannot possibly be insulated in one portion only 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Parnell has seldom shown the weakness of his 
position more plainly than by his speech at Liverpool. 
His contention that the “Plan of Campaign,”’— itself a 
criminal policy, a policy of plunder,—led to no adventitious 
crime, is as notoriously incorrect as it is possible for 
any statement to be. His comparison between the 
manner in which the Irish manage business of their 
own, and the manner in which the official authorities 
manage business for them, would hardly have been limited 
toa comparison between the harbour works at Wicklow and 
the harbour works at Arklow, if he had wished to give 
his audience any real means of forming a sound judgment 
on the subject. For the various local authorities in Ireland 
have perpetrated more scandalous jobs than the record of 
Trish official incompetence could by any means attempt to 
rival. Every one knows how some of the Western Unions 
have distributed poor-rates in aid of wages, and how often 
the central departments have had to step in to stop jobbery 
of that kind. Mr. Parnell’s speech is about as impartial 
when he comes to compare local with official competence, 
as it is when he relates the origin of the Special Commis- 
sion in terms which must excite the wonder and scorn of 
those who remember the Parliamentary history of 1888. 
We could hardly wish for a speech better calculated to 
test Mr. Parnell’s right to be accounted a trustworthy 
authority on Irish affairs. For the moment, it is his 
cue to gratify the amour-propre of Englishmen, so long 
as he can do so without concealing his irritation against the 
Special Commission. But his complaisance towards the 
Kuglish Gladstonians of the present day will not obliterate 
| from our memories the venom with which he attacked the 
Gladstonians of seven years ago, and will not disguise 
from us the probability that, if occasion serves, he may 
attack those of seven years hence,—if they still call them- 
selves Gladstonians,—with equal unscrupulousness and 
rancour. 





THE CRONIN TRIAL. 

qi ERIOUS as is the bearing of the Cronin trial upon the 

whole relation of England to Ireland, it is difficult 
| not to postpone the discussion for a moment in order to 
notice the extraordinary method in which the State of 
Illinois administers justice. That it seeks justice seems 
certain, and on certain important points its methods cannot 
be fairly held up to censure. Amidst very difficult cir- 
cumstances, and in the face of deadly opposition from a 
numerous body of voters, the State magistracy and police 
have faced a powerful Secret Society, have dragged its 
proceedings into the light of day, have denounced its chiefs 
with even exaggerated violence, have hunted up the 
necessary witnesses to an alleged murder, and have 
secured a verdict which, although over-lenient, com- 
pletely justifies their conduct in instituting the proceed- 
ings. So far, the case could have been no better tried in 
England, where also we are falling into the American 








error of allowing to all defendants in criminal proceedings 
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though with us the delays precede instead of accompanying 
actual trial. It is when we come to the trial itself that the 
Illinois method seems to Englishmen so singular, and even 
so repulsive. There is practically no Judge in the Court, 
only a trained assessor, who presides in a way which here 
would be considered undignified, accepts or excludes 
evidence, and explains to the jurymen any difficult points 
of law. All substantial power is left to the jurymen, who 
not only give the verdict on the facts, but, within the limits 
of the law, pass the sentence also. These jurymen, again, 
are not casual citizens chosen almost by chance, and dis- 
appearing after the verdict into the body of the population. 
They are ordinary and may be ignorant men, but they are 
selected by a system of challenge so elaborate and so 
tedious as to fix upon each of them the eyes of the 
whole community, and especially of the prisoner’s armed 
friends ; their names and biographies are all paraded, and 
when they retire to consult, their separate opinions 
are all made known. At the same time, the rule of 
unanimity is maintained, so that each man’s personality is 
allowed its fullest expression, and every one can veto the 
decision of the whole remainder. It is nearly impossible 
that under such circumstances the opinionated should not 
become obstinate, or that, in especial, a man known to be 
opposed to the punishment of death should consent to 
suppress his convictions in deference to the law he has 
sworn to interpret justly. His conscience and his personal 
pride are both enlisted against any concession to ‘“ mere 
legality ;” and he sets himself resolutely not to convince 
his colleagues, but to compel them by sheer force of will 
to subordinate their beliefs to his, and agree to such a 
compromise that he may, on his personal crotchet, have to 
acknowledge no defeat. This is just what happened in the 
Chicago trial. If any murderers ever deserved death, the 
murderers of Dr. Cronin deserved it, alike for the sordid- 
ness of their objects and the treacherous character of their 
method; yet the jurymen found three of the accused guilty of 
the murder, and then, though the law inflicts death, let them 

off with penal servitude for life. Eleven jurors would have 

hanged the convicted, but one of the twelve, Mr. Culver, 

entertained a “ religious ” objection to that verdict ; and as 

he held out until one of the jury became so ill that it was 

feared his death might terminate the trial, the eleven were 

compelled against their consciences to yield. The result, 

therefore, is that in Illinois deliberate and cruel murder in 

the interest of a Secret Society is, even when proved to 

the full satisfaction of the tribunal appointed to try the 

charge, not a capital offence. That result, while the law 

stands as it does, amounts to a denial of justice to 

every prisoner hanged on the charge of murder. It was 

not, be it remembered, the consequence of any extenuating 

circumstance, or any doubt as to evidence, or even any 

mistake on the part of a Judge, but solely of the refusal 

of one agent of the law to obey the law which he was set 

like a Judge to administer. It is accepted in Chicago that 

Mr. Culver is quite honest, and only placed his private 

religious feelings above his oath as juryman; but had he 

been bribed or terrorised, the result would have been the 

same. The system which allows of such a result is as 

inherently absurd as it is undemocratic ; absurd, because it 

permits a twelfth of the Court—for the jury is the Court 

in Illinois—to nullify all its proceedings; undemocratic, 

because it enables one man to override eleven. 

Apart from the sentence, however, the meaning of the 
verdict is quite clear. An American jury selected, after 
weeks of trouble in the selection, to try the question, have 
found that Dr. Cronin was murdered by members of the 
Clan-na-Gael, and no one in Chicago doubts that he was 
murdered to ensure his silence. Upon what point? Dr. 
Cronin was himself a member of the Society, and was no 
weak-kneed member either. He wanted greater violence, 
more unscrupulousness, more visible success in inflicting in- 


jury upon Great Britain. His charge against the governing | 





ee 
anything, that a secret Irish Society directed aos: 
England does exist in America; that some of its 7, 
members advocate murderous violence as its best inst: 
ment; and that others of its members are go utter 
bad, that to avoid investigation into their use of thes 
funds, they at least condoned the murder of an salen 
from within their own body. No Englishman “ie 
against Irish-American Secret Societies ever revealed 
such facts as the witnesses brought forward jp th 
Cronin trial deposed to, or ever thought of such char * 
as the State Attorney made in Court, charges which 
we confess we, who hold all Secret Societies which admit 
murder to be justifiable in utter detestation, read with 
a sense of shame. We cannot comprehend the spirit 
—it is certainly not Unionist—which exults in belieyin 
that Irish desperadoes can be guilty of crimes so0 pag 
The Irish are part of us, and we had rather tha 
even their Secret Secieties doubled their power by q 
certain nobility of self-sacrifice, such as the Nihilists haye 
occasionally displayed, than that they showed themselyes 
so lost to all that should animate even such combinations 
for evil. 

It is a singular proof of the utterly demoralising effec 
of all Secret Societies which condone crime that their 
members never even affect completely to trust each other, 
One would have thought, a priori, that bands of fanatics 
bound together at once by their object and by the hostility 
of society, could act without all these precautions, and 
without dreading anything from within; but it is not so, 
So far as we know, no such Society has ever existed which 
had not for its first rule that traitors must suffer death, 
and which did not, in course of time, find traitors in its 
ranks not sent into them deliberately by its enemies, 
Even the Nihilists, who when caught confess at once and 
take the penalty, or more frequently execute it on them. 
selves, have, unless they are belied, “executed traitors” 
who were not spies; and the same thing has been alleged, 
on strong evidence, even of the patient Italian Societies 
who, in their own judgment, were so ennobled by their 
cause. The truth is, that no Society which treads morality 
under its feet for any end, however great, ever lives 
for a month without attracting men who also tread it 
under their feet, but for their own advantage. Those 
who have shed their scruples draw the unscrupulous, 
and suffer at every turn from the absence of the moral 
code which they by their very combination declare to be 
unimportant. The Irish Societies are only more honey- 
combed with treachery than other similar Societies because 
an Irishman, good or bad, is apt to have in him a deep 
vein of wiliness, canniness, guile—call it what you will— 
which in the good ripens into a capacity for an astute 
and patient diplomacy, and in the bad rots into a tendency 
to the vilest treacheries. 





THE ALLIANCE OF LIBERAL UNIONISTS WITH 
THE CONSERVATIVES. 


HETHER or not the speech of Lord Hartington at 
Bacup gave rise to the wild rumour which im- 
mediately began to circulate that he is likely to replace 
Mr. W. H. Smith in the lead of the House of Commons, 
we do not know; but without giving any credit to that 
rumour, we think that it is a very opportune moment for 
the Liberal Unionists to consider well whether they could 
do better for the interest of any of the great causes they 
have at heart, than to continue to the present Government 
a cordial and ungrudging though not an unconditional sup- 
port. We may fairly define the three aims of the Liberal 
Unionist Party at the present moment as being, in the 
first place, the securing of a progressive policy 0 
the part of the Government, instead of an unwise 
and undue immobility and jealousy of popular feeling; 
in the next place, the securing of the Government 


committees was not that they went too far, but that they did | against the encroachments of a dangerously innovating 


not go far enough, that they pocketed or spent on themselves | 


Radicalism ;. and, lastly, the securing of the Govern- 


or their friends, funds which should have been devoted to | ment against those fatal breaches of the Constitution which 
blowing up London or killing eminent British personages. are involved in the concession of statutory Legislatures 


There are no means now of proving whether these charges 
were true or false; but Dr. Cronin was clearly put to death 
because he brought them ; they were fiercely pressed by 
the State Attorney; and they must, in substance, have 
been believed by the jury, as otherwise no motive 
whatever was assigned for the murder. It must be held, 


therefore, to be shown, so far as these proceedings show 


and Administrations dependent on those Legislatures, t0 
separate fragments of the United Kingdom. These are, We 
think, the three recognised objects which legitimately con- 
trol the policy of the Liberal Unionists ; and Lord Harting- 
ton is, we believe, fully justified in his view that nothing 
will tend so much to secure the attainment of these ends 
as the hearty support of the Government by the Liberal 
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a : 
Unionists. It is true that, as regards the first of these 
obiects, the guarantees provided by the Reform Act 
of 1885 for the popular policy of the Government, 
are even. more important and effective than any which 
the energetic support and approval of Liberal Unionists 
could secure. No Government depending on the support 
of such constituencies as now elect both rural and urban 
representatives, could afford to be either reactionary or 
even stationary. Such a Government must show confidence 
in the people, and it cannot show confidence in the people 
without endeavouring year after year to enlarge instead 
of restricting the measure of popular rights. So that, 
even without the alliance between the Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives, we feel no doubt that the Conservatives 
would have abandoned the policy of reaction, and would 
have entered, though probably more reluctantly and 
timidly, on the policy of reform. But sincerely as we 
hold this, we do not doubt that the alliance with the 
Liberal Unionists has rendered the Liberal policy of the 
Government much franker and less equivocal. It is not 
merely the popular feeling in the constituencies, but also 
the popular bias of the Parliamentary party, that deter- 
mines the rate of progress. Now, it is a great thing for 
the leader of the Conservative Party in the Commons to be 
able to say to his followers: ‘ Without your accepting this 
measure, [ cannot answer for the alliance ; we acting alone 
might be able to decline or very seriously modify it ; but we 
are not acting alone, and could not act alone without being 


defeated. And that being the case, we must consult the | 


feelings of our allies as well as our own feelings.’ This is 


what Lord Salisbury and Mr. W. H. Smith have been | 


able to say to their followers, and as a natural con- 


sequence, the alliance with Lord Hartington and Mr. | 


Chamberlain has greatly quickened and stimulated the 
Conservative pace. It is a great thing for a party 


traditionally inactive and sedate, always to be conscious | 
of a gentle pressure from behind, never relaxed, to urge it | 


onwards. 


The second great aim of the Liberal Unionist Party is to | 


secure the Government against the encroachment of an 
aggressive Radicalism such as is now springing into existence, 


—a Radicalism the apparent aim of which is to break down | 


allthe chief safeguards of our existing society, just because 
they are safeguards ; to trench upon the rights of individual 
property,—and especially property in land, because pro- 
perty in land seems to have a separate fascination of its 
own,—so to weaken the checks upon constitutional change 
as to make revolution almost easier than stability,—and to 
bring the power of England into contempt abroad, as if even 
an exclusive patriotism were not at all events a nobler 
motive of action than exclusive selfishness. Of all these 
Radical encroachments there is now serious danger. The 


institution of property and the motives for accumulation are | 
attacked from various sides in a most insidious manner, on | 
the plea of the misery of the masses, who would not be in | 


the smallest degree happier for a great orgy of plunder, 


and who would be all the more wretched directly they felt | 


that any hope of saving for themselves had been ruined 
by such an orgy. Yet even a Conservative Government is 
exposed to very severe temptations to diminish the safe- 
guards for individual property, when powerful local bodies 
are set up which claim the right of appropriating to them- 
selves all the speculative advantages of a rise in values 
without taking any of the risks of a corresponding fall. 
And it cannot, we think, be denied that the steady 


opposition to such innovations which genuine Liberals, | 
like Lord Hartington, offer, has more effect in nerving the | 


Government against such proposals, than any opposition 
from within the party which has inherited the tradition 
of Conservatism. It is the same with the attack on 
constitutional cheeks. The leaders who have never 
hesitated to alter what has been shown to work ill for the 


nation, are better listened to when they deprecate change | 
for the sake of change, and till they see evidence that | 


there is a prospect of change for the better, than the leaders 
who have generally resisted change, even when there was 
evidence that it would be, and when it has actually proved 
to be, change for the better. Lord Hartington’s resistance 
to idle experimental changes has more weight with the 
country than Lord Salisbury’s, simply because Lord 
Hartington has steadily supported changes which did not 
Promise to be idle, and were not merely experimental. And 
80, again, the Liberal Unionists, who have never hesitated 


to denounce cruel and unscrupulous government abroad, and | 


to use English influence, even when it seemed dangerous 
| to the interests of English policy, on behalf of oppressed 
nations, have more influence when they protest against the 
reckless and purposeless humiliation of England, than 
even the leaders of a party who have sometimes been 
accused of what is called Jingoism,—in other words, of 
pushing the selfish interests of England where they are 
inconsistent with the welfare of other and less fortunate 
nations. The Liberal Unionists have still a great work to 
do in supporting the Conservative Government in its 
reasonable stand against the social, political, and general 
nihilism of the New Radicals. 

But most important of all is the influence which Lord 
Hartington and his party can exert in securing the 
| Government against the contagion of what is called Home- 
rule. Mr. Gladstone says, and says at least plausibly, 
if not truly, that in the autumn of 1885 Lord Salisbury and 
his party were not free from suspicion of tampering with 
Home-rule. Lord Carnarvon was sent to Ireland with an 
admitted disposition to favour Home-rule, and had an inter- 
view with Mr. Parnell in which he raised the hopes of the 
Parnellites high. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had shown early 
symptoms of the same tendency. And even Lord Salisbury, 
in his speech at Newport, was obviously inclined to consider 
the question asan open one. The constitutional party was, 
therefore, disposed to vacillate on the subject. It was a case 
in which they might be either converted, or confirmed in 
a resistance that had begun to waver. Lord Hartington 
and his colleagues turned the scale, and they have still a 
great function to perform in helping the country to see 
that it is Liberalism which turned the scale, and which 
keeps it turned; that it is in the interest of the great 
democracy that we should not fritter away its power by 
cutting out small democracies from the heart of it, and 
giving them the means of foiling the great democracy at 
every point; that popular right and popular progress and 
our popular influence abroad will suffer at least as much 
| from this vicious proposal to mince up the country into 
fragments of local prejudice and prepossession, as even 
| national right and national progress and national influence 
abroad will suffer by the same course. Both will suffer, 
but it is the popular influence which will suffer most. 
If Irish traditions are to be fortified in Ireland, Scotch 
prejudices in Scotland, Welsh grudges in Wales, and 
English stolidity in England, the popular party will 
be at an end, whatever becomes of that federal con- 
glomerate which will almost cease to be a nation. It is 
against these perils that Lord Hartington and his col- 
leagues have the privilege of securing the Conservative 
Party ; and we submit that, by their cordial alliance with 
that party, they will perform as great a service for the 
democracy of the United Kingdom, as they will perform 
for the international influence of England abroad and the 
continuity of our great national history. 





THE ST. PAUL’S REREDOS CASE. 

HERE is something humorous, and at the same time 
touching, in the contrast between the attitude of the 

Lord Chief Justice and that of the Judges of Appeal 
towards the reredos in St. Paul’s. Lord Coleridge, alike 
by antecedents and antipathies, has a semi-ecclesiastical 
mind. We can imagine him attending a service in the 
cathedral, and doing his best to come to a conclusion as 
to the influence which the sculpture at the east end of the 
choir is calculated to exert upon the congregation. As he 
looks around, he sees instances of very various demeanour 
on the part of those who are present. Many are sitting 
and allowing their gaze to wander with intelligent curiosity 
round the statues in the transepts, or the mosaics in 
the dome. Others are taking needful rest in the course 
of a day’s shopping, and not even the sight of a crucifix 
in a Protestant church is sufficient to keep their eyes 
open. But side by side with these he sees others who 
from time to time fall upon their knees. The legal 
mind is naturally suspicious, and the Lord Chief Justice 
is at once struck with the contrast which these last 
| present to the crowd around them. What is the reason of 
it? No doubt there is a superficial explanation in the fact 
that a service is going on, and that kneeling is not infre- 
quently an incident of worship. But superficial explana- 


tions are dangerous things, and when the same church 
contains a representation of the crucifixion and kneeling 
men and women, is it not safer to assume that there is an 
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intimate connection between the two, and that the “ peril 
of idolatry,” mentioned in the Book of Homilies, has 
once more become a reality ? So, at least, we may 
suppose the Lord Chief Justice to have thought, and to 
have come, with this terrible possibility in his mind, to the 
consideration of the application for a mandamus. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that “the fear of giving 
to the Bishops of the Church of England a dictatorial 
power over the members of that Church,” which the Master 
of the Rolls attributes to Lord Coleridge, should for once 
have proved irrepressible. Here were four members of the 
Church of England coming forward in the spirit of Moses 
when he saw the Israelites worshipping the Golden Calf to 
denounce the Dean and Chapter, who had played the part of 


Aaron, and these four were prevented from giving full effect | 


to their pious wrath by the intervention of the Bishop of 
London. Is it strange that the emotion to which he was a 
prey should have caused Lord Coleridge, as Lord Esher 
puts it, “to consider these matters as if he were considering 
the propriety of the Act, and not whether the Bishop had 
acted under it,” or that it should for the time have escaped 
him that, to use the words of Lord Justice Lopes, “ Judges 
do not make the law; they administer it, and that however 
much they may disapprove or dislike it.”’ What, after all, 
is the mere letter of a statute, compared with the imminent 

nay, the actual restoration of the worship of graven 
images? Nothing, as Lord Coleridge thought himself ; 
nothing, as he succeeded in making Mr. Justice Manisty 
think also. 

In curious contrast with this emotional rendering of 
the law, come the cool, matter-of-fact judgments of the 
three Judges of Appeal. They do not inquire whether 


idolatry is again being practised in St. Paul’s Cathedral; | 
they simply set to work to discover the meaning | 


of certain words in Section 9 of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. By that section it is provided that no 
suit shall be instituted if the Bishop “ shall be of opinion, 


after considering the whole circumstances of the case, that | 


proceedings should not be taken; and further that, in 
this case, ‘he shall state in writing the reasons for his 
opinion.” There is no question in the minds of the Judges 


of Appeal that these words arm the Bishop with a different | 
power from that possessed by him under the Church | 


Discipline Act. Under that statute he has an absolute 
discretion. He may permit a suit to go on, or he may 
put an end to it. The Act of Parliament gives no 
indication as to the process by which he is to arrive 
at a decision which of the two courses to take. Not 


only need he assign no reason; he is not so much as | 
bound to have a reason, beyond, of course, his own will | 


and pleasure. Under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
on the contrary, the Bishop has only a limited and judicia! 
discretion. He is to form an opinion whether the suit 
shall go on, and he is to form it “after considering the 
whole circumstances of the case.” The Court of Appeal 
has no doubt that a Bishop might conceivably act in such 
a way as to show that he had not complied with this con- 
dition. A mandamus would go, says Lord Justice 
Lopes, if the reasons given were irrelevant, or nuga- 
tory, or illusory. A Bishop, says Lord Justice Lindley, 
“is not at liberty to set any law of the land at 
defiance, and he cannot, under cover of forming an 
ypinion . ..... prevent the law from being enforced 
vwainst persons who persist in doing that which he knows 
to be plainly illegal.” But in the present case, the Master 
of the Rolls and the two Lords Justices agree in thinking 
that there is nothing whatever to show that the Bishop 
has not considered the whole circumstances of the case. 
He has compared the reredos in St. Paul’s with the 
reredos in Exeter Cathedral, and he has come to the 
conclusion that there is no very important difference 
between the two erections, and that it is “impossible 
to say that the one offers serious temptation to idolatry 
and the other does not.” This conclusion may be 
a wrong one. The inference drawn by the Bishop from 
the whole circumstances of the case may not have been that 
which the Queen’s Bench would have drawn. But the 
correctness of the Bishop’s reading of the circumstances 
was not properly before the Court. If under the Act of 
Parliament an appeal had lain from the Bishop’s judgment 
to that of Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Manisty, they 
would have been quite right in taking the course they did. 
They would then have had the right to review the whole cir- 


cumstances of the case, and in reversing the Bishop’s decision, 

















they would only have been exercising that right, i 
however, there was no right of appeal. What the Qu ny 
Bench had to decide was not whether the considerats, : 
of the circumstances had led the Bishop to a right» imine 
but whether his opinion had been arrived at after oe 
consequence of such consideration. Instead of contentin 
themselves with the inquiry whether a given process hay 
been performed, the two Judges went on to ask wheth 
the right result had been reached. The provision that th 
Bishop shall state his reasons in writing gives no poms, 
any temporal Court to pronounce upon their validity ; " 
simply gives the temporal Court the means of determina, 
whether they are founded on due consideration of the cir 
cumstances. In the opinion of the Court of Appeal the 
reply of the Bishop to the promoters in this suit discloses 
nothing that can suggest any doubt upon this hea 
It may happen, of course, that the House of Lords wil] ‘. 
its turn, override the decision of the Court of Appeal. But 
whatever the law may prove in the end to be, it is pe, 
missible to hold that the provisional interpretation of ; 
given on Tuesday is consistent alike with common-seny 
and with the ordinary meaning of words. 

If we pass from the question actually at issue in they 
proceedings to the practical effect of the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, supposing it to remain undisturbed, ther 
is equal ground for satisfaction. Idolatry, in the stri¢ 


meaning of the term, is certainly not the besetting sin of the 


English people at the present time. They are much mop 
likely to view a carving of the Crucifixion with indifferene 
than to pay to the marble figure the worship properly du 
to the person represented. It may serve as a partial ant. 
dote to this temper that the great church through whid 
so many are continually passing should appeal to their 
attention by something more distinctively Christian than 
an organ or a pulpit. The reredos in St. Paul’s will a 


| least bring home to them the fact of the Crucifixion, and 


so help on the great purpose for which every Christiay 
Church exists. It does for the eye what preaching dogs 
for the ear, and though the ear may be the more important 
sense to take hold of, that is no reason why the eye shoul 
be altogether neglected. 





NATIONAL STOCKTAKING. 

Vy HAT is the nation worth as a whole? That isa 

question which interests every man and every 
woman in the community. Mr. Giffen has answered this 
question in his paper read on Tuesday night to the Statistical 
Society. He has been engaged for some time past in the 
work of National Stocktaking, and the result of his labours 
is the presentation to the country of an estimate of the 
total wealth possessed by the United Kingdom. But 
besides desiring to know the extent of their riches, people 
want information on several kindred subjects. They ar 
anxious,--first, to learn the average wealth per head of 
the community ; secondly, to realise the nature and amounts 
of the various sources of national property ; thirdly, to 
learn whether their resources as a whole are increasing, 
stationary, or decreasing, and to understand what particular 
items have respectively suffered contraction or expansion; 
and fourthly, to find out how the United Kingdom com- 
pares with her neighbours, both in the total sum of her 
accumulations and in the amount assignable to each unit 
of population. All these points are dealt with by Mr. 
Giffen in his masterly paper,—a disquisition which, if the 
complexity of the subject is considered, must be declared 
to be one of the most remarkable studies ever produced it 
the annals of statistical science. 

Though on the present occasion we cannot attempt 
reproduce the process by which Mr. Giffen has arrived at his 
results, we propose to give the general answers furnished 
by him to the question,—What is the nation worth asa 
whole? and to the four subsidiary questions just stated 
First, then, as to the total wealth of the United Kingdom. 
This Mr. Giffen estimates at somewhat over ten thousand 
millions sterling,—a figure which, it must be remarked, refers 
to 1885, the year chosen for the national stocktaking. This 
amount, it must be remembered, is the estimated value of 
the capital resources of the United Kingdom, calculated # 
a business company might calculate its total wealth. That 
is, the various items of income, such as rent and income 
from trades, professions, and investments, are capitali 
each at so many years’ purchase, the number varying, ° 
course, with the character of the property. One remark, how- 
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ever, must be made in regard to the method of computation 
adopted. In the amount credited to “ Public Funds” are 
not included the ‘“‘ Home Funds,”—i.e., the amount of our 

: $s zs Mire ta 7: sly moht if 
own nation indebtedness. This is obviously right, for if 
not, then the wealth of the nation could be indefinitely in- 
ereased by fresh borrowings. ‘The national liabilities have, 
‘nfact, been ignored. This may at first seem strange, and it 
may beargued that they should, on the other hand, have been 
deducted from the total wealth derivable from other sources. 
A moment’s reflection, however, will show the fallacy of 
such a contention. If our national debts were due to 
foreigners, it might be necessary to deduct them. Prac- 
tically, however, they are all held at home,—are, that is, 
owed by the nation to itself. In estimating, then, the 
common stock of the community, they must he ignored, 
just as a man who keeps his money in three boxes ignores, 
when calculating his whole fortune, the fact that one box 
nominally owes money to another. When he turns out 
the contents of all three upon the table, and counts 
them up together, such conventions disappear. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the whole nation, the National 
Debt held at home is, in fact, a mere matter of account. 
Mr. Giffen’s method of treating the National Debt is, then, 


perfectly sound and logical. Secondly, we have to ask,— | 


How much does this huge sum of ten thousand millions 
sterling come to per head of population? The answer is, 
£270, And in connection with this second point, we may 
ask the dependent question,—How is the ten thousand 
nillions of property distributed amongst the component 


parts of the United Kingdom ? The answer is, that no less | 
than 8,617 millions, or 86 per cent. of the whole, belongs | 


to England; 973 millions, or 9°7 per cent., to Scotland ; 
and only 447 millions, or 4°3 per cent., to Ireland. Looked 
at from the point of view of population, the result is 
even more astonishing. The average of wealth per 
head in England is £308, in Scotland 
but £93. Yet at the very moment that Mr. Giffen 
was stating these remarkable figures, Mr. Parnell was 
trying to persuade an English audience that a Nationalist 
Parliament, by the use of some unexplained legisla- 
tive legerdemain, would be able to enrich a_ hitherto 
impoverished Ireland out of her own resources. Surely, 


when England is so rich and Ireland so poor, it cannot be | 


to the advantage of the latter to dissolve partnership and 
cut herself off from the opportunity of sharing our good 
fortune. 

The third of the questions to which we are furnishing 
Mr. Giffen’s answers, asks,— What are the 
headings under which the national wealth is computed ¥ 
In the stocktaking of 1885, the biggest item is ‘‘ Houses,” 





£243, in Ireland | 


various | 


with an estimated value of 1,927 millions sterling. | 


land is put down at 1,691 millions; while the amount 


of Foreign and Colonial Public Funds and other foreign | 


investments is 1,027 millions. 


Railways answer for | 


923 millions, and miscellaneous moveable property not | 


yielding income for 960 millions. If we next seek 
to know whether the total wealth of the country has 
of late decreased or increased, we obtain what is per- 
haps the most interesting of all the results arrived at 
by Mr. Giffen. For the purpose of comparing the past 
with the present, Mr. Giffen has taken computations pre- 
viously arrived at by him for the years 1865 and 1875. 
thus allows us to see at a glance the progress achieved in 
each decade. The net result is as follows. 
total national wealth is set down at 10,037 millions sterling 
in 1885, it was in 1875 only 8,548 millions, and in 1865 
only 6,113 millions. That is, 1885 shows an increase of 
I? per cent. over 1875, while 1875 shows an increase 
oer 1865 of 40 per cent. At first sight this may 
seem unsatisfactory, or at any rate a proof of the 
terrible nature of the depression which turned a 40 
per cent. ratio of increase into one of only 17 per 
cent. In reality, however, the difference is not so 
great as it looks. The decade ’75 to ’85 was a period 
of gold appreciation, and therefore values expressed in 
Pounds sterling are deceptive. What is the amount of 
this accuracy P Mr. Giffen, for reasons which we cannot 
abstract here, considers that. we ought to add 15 per cent. 
to the values of 1885 in order to obtain a correct result. 
ut when we make this correction, the 1885 total comes to 


He | 


While the - 


tbout 11,500 millions, which sum represents an increase of | 


nearly 40 per cent. on the 8,548 millions of 1875. Hence 
d 


| though, since the standard of computation has varicd, it 
| looks smaller. If we examine the figures for 1875 and 1885 
in regard to the five great items of Land, Houses, Rail- 
| ways, Foreign Investments, and Moveable Property, they 
will be seen to present some very remarkable features. Tl 





ie 
following tabular statement, which we abstract from Mr. 
Giffen’s more elaborate table, shows the increment and 
decrement respectively of the various items, both in 
absolute amount and in per-centage :— 








1875. 1885. -—Ine. or Dee. in 1875.85.—- 

Millions £. Millions £, Aimt. millions £. Per Cent. 

WN cca cesaconss FOOE  iccein GOH .cccx. — $16 ...... — 157 

Hewses . .:....... 1420 on. i gl >.’ eae + 507 + 357 

Foreign Invsts. 919 GP ~snicas + 108 + 265 
Railways ...... 655 | Se et (eee + 42 
Moveables ...... 700 See nsec + 260 ...... + 37 





From these figures it appears that Land, which in 1875 
had materially increased in value over the estimate of 
1865, experienced a considerable fall between 1875 and 
1885. This fact, and the great increase in the value of 
houses and other forms of property not strictly agrarian 
have further combined to do away with the former pre- 
ponderance of land as the chief source of national wealth. 
Indeed, we may assume that when in 1895 Mr. Giffen 
again computes our wealth, it will be hardly of greater 
amount than the railways. Land, of course, must always be 
in England one of the great items in the balance-sheet of the 
country. Its relative place among the national assets is, how- 
ever, destined to be greatly changed. The time, indeed, may 
not be far distant when the holders of Foreign and Colonial 
| investments, public and commercial, will be materially the 
| most important class in the country. The position of such 
| persons will be a curious one, for, except to a very limited 
| extent, they will be beyond the reach of the National 
| Legislature. The millionaire, living on the interest of 
| foreign securities, could hardly be injured by the Socialists, 
should they ever desire to attack him; for, if pressed too 
hard, he could emigrate and take his capital with him. 
Tie owner of a hundred thousand acres can have bis 
wealth attached: not so the possessor of one hundred 
different blocks of foreign investments worth some ten 
thousand pounds apiece. The last of the questions on which 
Mr. Giffen enlightens the public relates to the comparisons 
which can be drawn between the wealth of the United 
Kingdom, of France, and of the United States. Here is 
the result at a glance :— 





Total Wealth, Per Head of 


Millions £. Population. 
United Kingdom .................<05: MARS oa £270 
MUON 5st wa duarenwedeactnes 7 | Rees 190 
PIRIGEE RRO a oes seeds ccaawaescaee CO Gi 160 





From this we may draw the gratifying conclusion that we 
are still the richest country on the face of the globe, and 
that if an evil fate should ever force us to embark upon a 
great war with any of our European neighbours, we should 
be able to make exertions such as yet have never been 
seen in the history of the world. It is curious to notice 
| that our Imperial and local taxation, when taken together, 

are not higher than those of the United States, when 
| judged by the per-centage of total wealth in both countries 

which their public burdens represent. Our burden is less 
than 14 per cent. of our total resources, America’s about 
1} per cent. of hers. Yet while England pays £4 per head 
in taxation, America pays only £2 10s. In other words, 
though Englishmen pay per head something not so very 
far off double what the Americans pay, the weight imposed 
upon their total resources is no greater. 

Though it is impossible not to feel gratified by such 
evidences of England’s strength and riches, it would be 
madness to imagine that we could stand ‘any strain that 
might be imposed upon us, or weather every internal 
trouble by the help of our guineas. England is rich because 
‘she has for so many years been secure. The converse 
of the proposition, however, is not bound to follow. Because 
we are rich, we are not therefore secure. Only by remaining 
honest, trustworthy, and stable, politically and socially, can 
we remain secure, and rich. That England will be true to 
herself, we do not doubt for a moment. Every form of 
political folly and poltroonery will doubtless be half indulged 
in; every crazy and dishonest fad will be discussed, puzzled 
over, coquetted with, and half believed in by the electors, 
and every sophist with the orator’s gift be regarded as a 

Teaven-sent leader by half the nation. When, however, 


‘the time for action comes, the heart of England in the 
future, as in the past, will prove to be sound, and the 
nation which Providence has singled out to endow above 


the augmentation of the national wealth during the second | 
ecade has in reality been nearly as large as during the first, | 
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all others with the material resources of the universe, will 
show herself not unequal to the position of strength and 
power to which her vast possessions have raised her. 





THE INDIVIDUALISM OF “THE MASSES.” 


T may be worth while to fortify our conclusion of last 
week drawn from the history of the new Strikes, that 

the masses are not more philanthropic (or altruistic) than 
individuals ; and we will do so by reference to the remark- 
able social revolution known as the Co-operative Movement, 
which has had such marvellous success in the last forty years, 
since the passing of the first Industrial Societies Act, which 
gave such Associations a legal standing. It will be neces- 
sary to go a little behind the scenes, as undoubtedly the 
side which Industrial Association presents to the world 
at its yearly Congresses, and on other State occasions, 
would point to a different conclusion. At these Con- 
gresses (which, begun in 1852 to celebrate the passing of 
the Act just referred to, and consider how it could 
be best utilised, were held at intervals up to 1869, and 
have been held in every year since that date), the rule 
that every workman employed in Co-operation should be 
entitled to share in profits, has been again and again 
formally recognised,—indeed, has never been questioned. 


And it would be unjust to the delegates who come to these | 


Congresses as representatives of Stores and Associations 
in all parts of England, to doubt their perfect good faith 
in recognising this as a vital principle, and endeavouring 
by formal vote, in what has been not inaptly called “the 
Parliament of Labour,” to enforce it on their own Societies 
and all other members of the Union, so far as this can be 
done by resolutions. These delegates, however, are almost 
always the best and most thoughtful men of their own 
Society, and are as earnest as to the moral side of the 
movement, and as true to the principle “ that justice, not 
selfishness, must govern exchanges,” as the gentlemen 
from outside—noblemen, professors, and other benevolent 
persons—who come by invitation to deliver inaugural 
addresses, or the Bishops and other clergymen who preach 
to Congress by special request on Easter Sunday. And if 
true principles could be enforced or moral reforms carried 
out by resolution, every worker in a co-operative shop or 
factory would long ago have been enjoying the share of 
profit, be it large or small, to which the value of his labour 
of head or hand to his Association entitled him. 

But how stands the case in fact? The representatives 
of the one thousand Societies—for the Union now includes 
about that number of members—go back to their own 
neighbourhoods, strengthened by the bracing air of Con- 
gress, and resolved that the true principle of Co-operation 
in this crucial matter shall be henceforth not only recog- 
nised, but adopted in practice in their own store. They 
may propose, but it is the rank and file who determine, 
and amongst them the ego is to the full as strong as in any 
other class. They have joined the store not only to get 
trustworthy goods at fair prices, but at each quarter’s 
end to get their bonus or per-centage, averaging two 
shillings in the pound, on the amount spent by them 
at the counter in the current quarter. Why should 
they part with a penny of this to the shopmen, 
or bakers, or cobblers, who have been working for 
the store in its shops, and who might be, probably are, 
also members, getting the same advantages as themselves 
in respect of their consumption ? The answer has as yet 
proved so unconvincing, that only a very small number— 
we have not the exact tigures, but certainly not 10 per cent. 
—have as yet been able to get this “ vital principle” estab- 
lished in their own Societies. Let us take one example, 
and it shall be from the very best of the larger Societies. 
The Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale have a history which 
has become famous. They started in 1844 witha supply 
of goods which were rolled up to their single room in Toad 
Lane in one wheelbarrow. They are now housed in a block 
ef buildings which have cost little short of £20,000, have 
large investments and reserve funds, and have, in round 
numbers, 10,000 members, and do a business exceeding 
£300,000 a year. In 1867, at the opening of their great 
stores, a report was read which contained the following pas- 
sage: —‘“‘In 1855,a manufacturing Society was established 
in this town, chiefly by the members of our stores. Its 
principle was to apportion the profits made, in part to 
capital and in part to labour. The Society made great 


success in its early years; but the shareholders began to 


 ————a 
think that the worker got too much profit, and go the 
bonus to labour was abolished.” (Cries of “ shame.”) « But 
we hope ere long to see it readopted” (hear, hear, ang 
cheers), “‘and the principles of Co-operation fully dey, 
loped, believing it is fraught with incalculable biegsip, 
to the people.” We quote this to show how the leaders in 
the movement, who prepared this report, were honest] 
anxious to bring their constituents up to what is acknoy, 
ledged to be the true standard, and also how easy it is ty 
get cries of “shame,” and whatever promises of amend. 
ment are implied in “hear, hears,” and vociferous cheers 
out of co-operators in public meeting assembled. But 
what has been the practical result? The yearly festiyaj 
of the Equitable Pioneers’ Society was held last Saturday 
in the Rochdale Town Hall, which was inconveniently 
crowded, though it can seat upwards of a thousand people, 
The report showed that the year had been a mog 
prosperous one for the Society, and declared a profit 
of £34,000 on the business transacted. Of this, nearly 
£30,000 was returned to members by way of bonus on 
their purchases during the year, and handsome sums 
allotted to the educational fund, charities, and reserye 
| fund, but not one penny to the workers employed by the 
| Society in their store and workshops. Thus the best men 
in the Pioneers have been for twenty-two years hoping, 
and no doubt endeavouring, to get the principle of sharing 
profits with labour readopted, but hitherto entirely without 
success. 

But this shortcoming is true not only of the indi. 
vidual Societies, but of the whole body on their trade 
side. For their organisation is twofold. The Union of 
which we have aiready spoken represents them in other 
respects to the outside world; but within this Union there 
is an almost conterminous organisation for the purpose of 
buying and distributing the goods which the Societies need, 
This is known as the Wholesale Society, which is composed 
of about the same number of Societies as the Union, though 
the constituencies are not absulutely identical. This Whole. 
sale Society is one of those which belongs to the Co. 
operative Union, and sends delegates to Congress. Now, 
one would suppose that this being so, and the Wholesale 
delegates having full liberty, if they could, to get this 
principle of the Union cancelled or modified by Congress, 
would either have taken this course, or loyally accepted 
what the Union affirmed as essential. Instead of doing 
this, they have either been silent when the question was 
under discussion, or when special reference has been made 
to their own practice, have met it by dilatory motions, for 
which a majority of the delegates—uncomfortably con- 
scious of the shortcomings of their own Societies—have 
been only too willing to vote. Meantime the Wholesale 
has quietly ignored the Union, and has expended large 
sums in the establishment of workshops and mills for the 
production of goods, the whole profits of which have been 
taken for the consumer, the workers getting nothing but 
the ordinary wages of the district, and the managers and. 
foremen fixed salaries. This would be bad enough if their 
productive works had been uniformly successful financially; 
but so far from this being the case, several of them would 
have been wound up long since had they not been nursed 
and buttressed by the practically unlimited funds at the 
disposal of the Wholesale; while at the most successful, 
the boot and shoe factory at Leicester, there have been 
frequent disputes as to wages, and at least one strike, in 
which their Trade-Union took the side of the men against 
the Wholesale. 

And this leads us to another side of the subject, om 
which we cannot but look with grave anxiety,—viz., the 
relations between these two great organisations of our 
labouring class, the Trade-Unions and the Co-operators. 
Although probably a majority of Trade-Unionists ar 
members of some store, and an equal number of Co- 
operators belong to the Union of their own trade, and 
though representatives of the one body are always sent to 
the yearly Congresses of the other, and complimentary 
resolutions are passed and responded to as a matter of 
course, yet the relations between them, never cordial, have 
at last become strained to a point at which there 1s mm 
minent danger of bitter and open antagonism. At the 
last Trade-Union Congress, a delegate publicly accused 
the Wholesale Society of paying wages below the current 
rate in his district. The Wholesale Society indignantly con- 
tradicted this statement, and asked that it should be apolo- 
gised for and withdrawn, and this having been refused, 
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e placed the matter in their solicitors’ hands, and an 
getion for libel is pending. We can scarcely think that 
men who have shown so much good sense _and practical 
ability as the parties to “ The Co-operative Wholesale 
Gociety, Limited, v. Wilson,” will allow this case to go to 
irjal-at the next Manchester Assizes, before a jury and an 
audience of scoffing and delighted members of the world 
of competitive trade. Wishing heartily well as we do to 
the Co-operators, and looking on the Unions as the fighting 
amy of the labouring classes, necessary in the present con- 
ditions of trade, and, on the whole, as a well-disciplined 
and law-abiding force, we regard the prospect of this 
washing of their dirty linen in public with regret and 
glarm. It is not unlikely in its results to set back 
industrial reform for half a generation. But of a surety 
nothing is more likely to confirm beyond all doubt the 
roposition from which we started, that the working 
dasses are, as things stand, not one whit less “ egoistic ” 
(as the cant phrase goes) or more ready for the Millennium 
than the rest of us. 


hav’ 








BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 
N some respects the two greatest imaginative poets of our 
day are striking contrasts. Browning is careless and 
impatient in execution; Tennyson careful and elaborate. 
Browning is rough and ungainly; Tennyson smooth and 


stately. Browning trots or gallops; Tennyson walks or 
aanters. Browning almost gasps out his meaning, omitting 


half the articles and particles which weave speech into a 
flexible texture; Tennyson touches and retouches the form 
till it is no less perfect, or even more perfect, than the thought 
or emotion to be expressed, so that the artistic workmanship 
sometimes attracts even more attention than the imaginative 
substance on which it is expended. Again, Tennyson studies 
either beauty or grace or majesty of form in almost all his 
poems; Browning, we might almost say, studies the neglect 
of these qualites, or, if that be exaggeration, at least 
ignores them altogether, and hews away right and left, 
like a pioneer in a jungle, instead of shaping anxiously 
and lovingly as a sculptor shapes his marble. Tennyson 
treats words and all their associations with the utmost 
sympathy and reverence; Browning tumbles them about 
and rolls them over almost as a tempest does the rocks 
of an Alpine valley, sometimes producing very weird effects 
with them, but effects which have a great deal of the 
appearance of rough play about them, like the casts in some 
giant’s game at bowls. Tennyson not unfrequently wears the 
graceful nevligence of manner appropriate to one who is on easy 
terms with the Muses; Browning is apt to play them tricks, 
and indulge in familiarities with them which suggest that he 
does not revere them as Muses at all. 

Yet, in spite of all these marked contrasts, there are 
points of resemblance which are due partly to the com- 
mon interests of the social world in which both these poets 
have lived, partly to the intellectual tendencies of the 
time. Both “are at heart idealists with a strong desire not 
to ignore the realities with which idealists must deal. Both 
are possessed by Christian convictions; both are eager students 
of the philosophy of faith. Both have made elaborate studies 
of ecclesiastical eccentricities—Tennyson of St. Simeon 
Stylites; Browning of the Bishop who orders his tomb at St- 
Praxed’s Church. Both have given the most anxious attention 
to provincial and vernacular peculiarities,—Tennyson in his 
two “Northern Farmers,” his “Grandmother,” and just now 
in his “Owd Roi;” Browning in his Yorkshire Halbert and 
Hob, and his study of Banyan’s coarse converts, Ned Bratts 
and his wife. And both, with a very strong desire to master 
the religious attitude of a world far removed from our own,— 
Tennyson the mysticism of the age of chivalry, Browning the 
peculiarities of medieval or modern superstition,—have been 
intensely modern; modern in their faith and in their 
sympathies, in their confidence that they are “heirs of all the 
ages,” and that they stand on a summit of knowledge and 
experience higher than that of even the greatest of their 
predecessors. 
__ But though we may recognise the similarity of some of the 
ideal aims pursued by Tennyson and Browning, and of such 
even of their methods as the realism of their times has sug- 
gested to them, nothing can minimise the contrast between 


posture-making. 
have just lost was so great a lover of the familiar, that he 
invented angularities of style which no ordinary man could 
have discovered, and evidently preferred “ settling oz/’s busi- 
ness” to explaining the principles which governed its use in 
the Greek syntax. 
deal more awakening than the latter. 
gives a shock to conventional habits of thought, and that is 
really at the bottom of Browning’s love of familiarity and 
abruptness of style. 
a spur rather than a pleasure. 


commonplace mind. 





the method of a poet to whom charm of manner is generally 





essential_—one might almost say, as to much of his early 
poetry, almost too essential, so essential as to become a 
mannerism,—and the method of a poet who despises charm 
of manner altogether, and appears to be abrupt purposely 
and by preference ;—between the manner of a poet who sings,— 
“T asked thee, ‘Give me immortality.’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 
’ But thy strong Hours indignant worked their wills, 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted me; 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me maim’d 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was in ashes; ” 
and the manner of a poet who sings in his fine study of the 
old grammarian, that— 

“ He settled 8r:’s business,—let it be ! 
Properly based d6iv— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic 5e, 
Dead from the waist down.” 

Here are contemporary poets of the self-same country, both 
idealists in aim, both feeling the imperious necessity of not 
being too much of idealists to recognise fully the vulgarities, 
the dust and, so to say, the lumber of life,—one of whom yet 
strives to give dignity where he can to all his visions, and 
either grace or ease where dignity is impossible; while 
the other almost strives to avoid giving any trace of 
an artistic manner or finish to anything that he has to say, 
nay, who makes it more familiar than is quite natural, by 
using such phrases as “ settled oz/’s business,” or blurting out 
in his eager, shorthand style, “ put case” without the definite 
article which would naturally, even in familiar dialogue, precede 
the word “case,” and soften the hurry of his speech. The Poet- 
Laureate, in his boyish days at least, was so great a lover of 
graceful manner, that his attitudes of speech often suggested 
The vivid and graphic thinker whom we 


Andno doubt the former phrase is a great 
Its very familiarity 


He wants to turn versification into 
He oftener uses rhyme and 
rhythm to prick the drowsy mind, than directly to exalt the 
And no doubt the view that all verse 
should have a sweetness of. its own had been overdone in 
modern times, before Browning arose to contradict it. The 
Virgilian use of verse is not the only use. The great Greek 
dramatists can hardly be said to have made “ charm” the chief 
feature of their versification. Many of their choruses are 
very rugged, and much of their dialogue is plain even to 
homeliness. Dante often abounds in crabbed speech, even, 
we suppose (for the present writer speaks only on the 
authority of others), where there is no doubt about the text. 
And even Goethe, lucid and harmonious as he loved to be, did 
not shrink from being jerky and obscure where his subject 
required it, as he evidently thought it did in his Walpurgis- 
nacht on the Brocken. It is a mistake to suppose that verse 
has no function except that of lending harmony, beauty, and 
grandeur to the thought. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer,” rhythm only answers the 
purpose of a frame to isolate and give the impression of care, 
condensation, and study to a sketch of a very rough and coarse 
figure. Sometimes, as in the case of “ Hudibras,” as well as witha 
great many of Browning’s poems, the jerk and the jingle are as 
essential to the grotesque effect intended, as want of proportion 
may be to an effective caricature. Indeed, with poets who, like 
Tennyson, are great masters of both metre and rhyme, the 
rhythm of the finer blank metre is more satisfying, exactly 
because there is less exuberance of sweetness in it than in the 
most beautiful of the rhymed verses. The former has some- 
thing of the dignity and simplicity of sculpture about it; the 
latter has too soft and luxurious an air for the most exalted 
themes. And for the same reason, in the Greek poetry, in 
which there was no such thing as rhyme, and, except 
in the Homeric hexameter, very little even of the silver 
rhythm of Virgil, we find a greater wealth of majesty 
than even poets of the highest order could have produced 
under the conditions of modern rhyme. It may well be 
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questioned whether rhyme has not added too much sweetness 
to modern poetry, and made it, so to say, too “sugary.” Are 
not Tennyson’s greatest achievements effected without it, or 
in that modified rhyme of “In Memoriam,” where the distance 
between the two enclosing rhymes in the first and fourth lines 
keeps the ear waiting long enough to prevent the full sweet- 
ness of rhyme from cloying the sense? Browning, however, 
uses rhyme with a very different object from poets in general, 
—not to add to the beauty or harmony of the effect, but to 
multiply surprises and shocks, to take your breath away, 
sometimes to flog you into alertness, sometimes to laugh you 
into confusion, sometimes, again, to make you laugh heartily 
at his humour. To use his own happy and latest phrase, 
he “hitches the thing into verse,” rather than expresses it in 
verse because he loves the rhythmical movement and the 
ery which it is capable of yielding. He often uses verse 
as a conjurer uses sleight-of-hand, to astonish you with his 
ingenuity, with his resource, with his agility, with his presence 
of mind,—or as a tight-rope dancer uses the nimbleness 
and flexibility of his limbs. In a word, Browning does not 
aim at setting life to music, though music was so dear to him. 
To him, music was one thing, and poetry another; the greatest 
part of life, and that which he cared most to study, was quaint 
and odd rather than beautiful and sublime; and especially 
quaint and odd when you compared it with the spiritual ends 
for which Browning believed that man had been created. It 
was his great aim to show how quaint and odd life really is, 
how different from the standards of the eternal world, and 
yet how much influenced by those standards. He loved to 
make men see the strange irregularity, the astounding un- 
evenness, the almost incredible failures, which we are com- 
pelled to recognise in a world in which the bunger and thirst 
for nobler things are yet always breaking through; and he 
thought he could do this better by using verse freely to 
familiarize to us the incongruities of the world as it is, than 
by using it to make the world,—either as it is or as it should be, 
—fascinating. To Browning, life is a medley of grotesques, 
with a glowing horizon beyond it. And he used his poetic in- 
genuity quite as much to help us enter into the grotesqueness, 
as to help us see the sunlit distance. 


“WORN-OUT” FAMILIES. 

OW much truth is there in the idea that families get 
“worn out,” that without special fault of their own, or 

any distinct explanation of their degeneracy, they lose their 
energy, sink into lassitude, and either become sterile, or end in 
daughters only, or produce a series of weak representatives, 
the kind of men who, from some inherent want, are always 
beaten in the battle of life? Of all the floating ideas founded 
on the theory of heredity, none has taken so strong a hold of 
the ordinary British mind as this. It is believed by scientific 
men, incessantly quoted by literary men, more especially in 
fiction, and repeated even by village labourers, who will offer 
it in their own language as the explanation of the nearest 
squire’s decay. 
this week, about the Braganzas, who seem likely to lose both 
their thrones at once, and can point to half-a-dozen middle- 
class families of whom their friends declare that they are 
nice people, but they will die out or be ruined, because 
“they are, you know, visibly worn out.” The belief is, 


in fact, part of the English stock of fixed ideas, and when | 


later on we venture to dispute it, half our readers will 
believe that we are arguing against certainties as indis- 
putable as propositions in arithmetic. Most of the primid- 
facie evidence, too, will be on their side. It seems natural that 
a family or a caste should wear out as a man does, should 
burn up its original stock of energy, and should then dis- 
appear, or terminate in a line of weaklings doomed from 
their childhood to be supererogatory persons, unable to account 
for or defend their hereditary claims. All Asiatic dynasties 
are believed to have ended thus, and most of the con- 
spicuous noble houses of Europe; while as regards one 


division of the latter, the older Spanish noblesse, there is: a | 


belief which no demonstration would disprove, that they 
have all sunk into cretinism. The three-hatted Spanish 
grandee is in English literature always a decrepit, semi- 
idiotic person, of an insane pride. Almost every one, too, 
knows two or three middle-class families who, after four or 
five generations of success, or, at all events, of permanence 
in their positions, have faded away, the women making un- 


We have heard it said, certainly ten times | 


accountable mistakes in marriage, or not marrying at all, w 
the men are gentle—or fussy, for that is a distinct form of 
complaint—much-liked, but unrespected incompetents “a 
proaching often in bearing to what Cowper would have . 
had Cowper been quite sane, but sometimes exhibiting the: 
degeneracy in an aspect of quite startling commonnegg, Sul 
failures, it is said, are the mere commonplaces of i 
experience; and if any eccentric person ventured to 7 
pute them, the man of science would grow eloquent . 
“reversion,” the historian would whisper acidly someth : 
about the “long-haired Merovingians,” whose singular lapse 
into semi-idiotcy has injured Royalty ever since, while the 
man of the world would name half-a-dozen families, al] well 
known, who in his opinion were living evidences of the truth 
of the popular superstition. 


We very much doubt whether it is quite true, for all thy 
That a family may inherit a taint, be it madness, or scroful, 
or hereditary disease of an enfeebling kind, like the strange 
form of ricketts which doctors actually name after one of the 
English gentes, is quite certain ; and it is certain, also, that a 
family so afflicted usually dies out, or sinks away into that 
region where no one is distinguishable,—perhaps, as those why 
respect pedigree think, to flower again before they finally 
disappear, the tradition of “gentle blood” lasting sometime; 
for centuries, after all trace of position, and even the habit of 
culture, have been lost. No one who knows anything of th: 
| Royal houses of Europe, whose members are always visible 
| questions the result of a taint, physical or mental; but they, 
| the point at issue is not that, but the certainty of decay wher 

no such taint can be proved to exist, decay from over-straip, 
| or over-culture, or over-long-continued monotony of well. 
| being. Where is there irrefragable evidence of that? Tit 
is the law past all question, how does it happen that 
when the family spreads out into a nation or a tribe 
without mixing its blood, it often shows no such tep. 
dency to extinction? If the theory is true, the Jews, at 
once the oldest and the purest of races, ought to have 
reached the stage of atrophy, instead of being, as they ar, 
the most vigorous, the most pushing, the least sickly, and 
the least likely to die out of all the well-known clans. We 
will not quote the Armenians, because, as they have not fought 
recently, Englishmen do not quite believe in them; but no 
one who knows them well has ever alleged that this excessively 
antique people, which saw and survived the Assyrian, has 
lost any of its intellectual strength. No Anglo-India, 
however prejudiced, ever questions that the Brahmins of 
Bengal are singularly distinguished, among Asiatic peoples at 
any rate, or, as the present writer would affirm, among all the 
peoples of the world, for certain intellectual gifts; yet they, 
of all mankind, ought on the theory to be decaying. They 
all spring from five families, they all refuse to mix their blood, 
or suffer their women to mix it, and they not only are not 
fading away, but they tend to become the most numerou;, 
the most healthy, and the best-looking of all the tribes who 
make up the sixty millions of Bengal. Why, if families tend 
to wear out, did not the Roman patrician houses, who began, 
say, fifty years after the foundation of the city—we exclude 
all theories as to their ultimate origin—die before Nero's 
time when they still nearly monopolised provincial office, were 
the most prominent of all soldiers, and held in safety against 
all mankind, except the Cesar, the largest fortunes ever 
| possessed by individuals. They perished afterwards, it is tru, 
| because they gave up marriage for libertinage, and house after 
| house faded away childless; but they remained, while they 
| lasted, the marked men of the civilised world; and if it be true, 
| as North Italians believe, that the Massimi were Maximi, theit 
| descendants are marked men now. Again, if the law is certain, 
why does it not attack all houses, instead of omitting some, 89 
that the descendants of the first Mikado, B.C. 660, still reign, 
and the descendants of the line of Oodeypore, which was 
Royal in Alexander’s time, and the descendants of Hugh Capet, 
whostill hold Spain, and the race of the Counts of Maurienne, 
cirea A.D. 500, whom King Humbert represents, or the 
line of Cerdic, from whom our own Queen traces up her 
lineage? Or, and this is more remarkable still, why, if the 
law is real, and an untainted family is still certain to “wea! 
out,” does not the tendency affect all the children alike‘ 
Notoriously it does not, so notoriously that alike in history, 
in fiction, and in popular belief, a younger son of a de- 
| ecaying house is constantly described as illustrious among 
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his fellows. If the Hapsburgs are worn out, as on the 
theory they ought to be—and probably, we may add, in 
a generation or two would have been, but that the frightful 
misfortune which broke down the present Emperor released 
his house from a second taint of hereditary insanity— 
how do we account for the Archduke Charles of Napoleon’s 
day, or the Archduke Albrecht of our own? Surely, to take 
that single house as an example, because all men know its 
history, the law, if it exists, must be the most capricious of all 
the laws which rule the world. You have Ferdinand of 
Austria, scarcely a responsible being, and Francis Joseph 
of Austria, one of the wisest Sovereigns in the world, 
immediately succeeding each other. The truth is, that 
there is no such law; that the majority in almost every 
family are ordinary and rather stupid people, liable to pro- 
duce now a hero and now a cretin, but always reverting 
to an ordinary type; and that we notice the process only in 
the visible families. The decay is not real decay, but a period 
of ordinariness, which, but that such ordinariness usually 
involves obscurity, would constantly be seen to end in a new 
revival. No race ever ended so miserably as that of the 
House of Castile, which, after fighting and reigning for nearly 
eight hundred years, terminated in a lunatic girl; but the mad 
heiress was the ancestress of every. Hapsburg who has ruled 
or fought or won new kingdoms since. Even the history of 
the Royal houses thus gives the theorists no data to build on, 
for they never consider it, but take as their proofs a single 
branch of each family, the one which occupied the throne. 

It would be a melancholy thing if the theory were true, for 
it would involve this strange result: that continuous and suc- 
cessful culture and exertion sentence a race, which, on the 
theory, at a certain period must, to use a fine though half- 
forgotten word, begin to dwine away, lose its original energy, 
and, without sin of its own, sink once more below the average 
of its fellow-citizens. What is true of each family must be 
true of a nation, and in that case what are we to expect from 
universal education, or where is the hope that any race can 
continuously improve, yet. retain its virility, its power of 
successful action, unimpaired? In that case, those who will 
preserve us are the residuum, the few families which are never 
civilised, and which will be strong when all who despise them 
have become weaklings, cultured it may be to the n-th power, 
but with the heart eaten out of them by some mysterious law, 
which operates everywhere, and always, except indeed—the 
facts being too visible in their case—upon the Jews, the English, 
and the Germans, who ought now, if they follow “ family” ex- 
amples, to be in the last stages of decay, but nevertheless are 
not. The Jews and the Teutons are but families enlarged, or, at 
all events, clusters of families, and certainly no “ law of decay ” 
has as yet operated to diminish their vigour, whether bodily 
or mental. The laws of heredity are still far too obscure for 
dogmas about them, but we should say, on the evidence, that 
while any family may be destroyed by a taint, and tends even 
without taint to relapse into ordinariness, the theory of a 
necessary wearing-out is only a superstition founded on the 
observations of a limited set of exceedingly imperfect data, 
contradicted by many of the broadest facts of history. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY FROM AN EASY-CHAIR: 

A VENETIAN FUNERAL—A GRAVE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY— 
PICTURES IN NEWSPAPERS—THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. 
THE world is so much the poorer for the loss of a great poet. 
Ten days ago the air was thrilling with echoes newly shed 
abroad of those last poems, some of them so airy and fanciful, 
some almost rude with thought, which as yet there was no 
reason to suppose would be the last; for the man was vigorous 
and strong as a man in his prime, his voice neither shaken nor 
enfeebled. And now the air is clanging with funeral bells, 
Nothing could be thought of more picturesque than the funeral 
procession threading the canals, putting forth across the still 
lagoon, while the slanting rays of the western sun gleamed 
upon the smokes of Murano, the staring red-and-white walls of 
San Michele, the most formal and terrible of burying-places. 
The papers say that it was to Murano that all that 
mournful fleet of gondolas escorted the ship of death with 
its covering of flowers, and I hope it may have been so; but 
the cemetery of Venice is San Michele; and in all probability 
it is there, amid those terribly exact and workmanlike divisions 





which provide just as little room as possible in oblong blocks 
for each Venetian, that Browning awaits the solemn going 
home. He would have loved to see his own funeral, the 
flower-laden barque, the mourners hidden under the black 
felze: the clear water tinkling round the rhythmical move- 
ment of the boats. Let us hope the great Dolomites shone 
out of the mists, with their snowy needles so near the sky; and 
that all was calm upon the long level of the lagoon as he landed 
at the marble steps. In the Church of San Michele lies Paolo 
Sarpi, the Theologian of the Republic, one worthy to stir 
and welcome the English poet—‘one who never turned 
his back, but marched breast forward,” according to that 
last description which Browning has left of himself. No 
more fit neighbour could be for our poet, whose voice was ever 
for faith and nobleness, and whose hope is, as he tells us, to— 
“ fieht on, fare ever 
There as here !” 

And now we are to have him at Westminster Abbey. Iam 
not sure that Iwould not rather think of him as resting by her 
side at Florence, where surely Act of Parliament, or whatever 
was necessary, could have been passed to make that possible ; 
but no doubt the highest honours that his country could pay 
him are his due. And what will Italy do? Will she send her 
noblest ironclad to carry what remains of him to England, 
in honour to the pair of poets who loved her so profoundly, 
and stood by her so steadfastly in her long struggle? King 
Humbert is so full of fine sense and intelligent sympathy, 
that we do not doubt some such idea will suggest itself. 
And if any human weakness lingers in a soul so strenuous 
and manful, Browning, one cannot but feel, will find a 
pleasure in these honours to his memory. He will have had 
his Venetian burying, with such pomp as belongs to that 
unique and wonderful city, and afterwards, if a great ‘ Duilio,’ 
a ‘Marco Barbarigo,’ or other monster of the deep, comes 
looming grandly up the Thames on this mission of mournful 
brotherhood, what a solemn welcome home, what silent crowds 
to meet our poet, and carry him to his glorious rest! It is 
a good thing to be moved for once in a way, even the dull and 
dense, who scarcely know why, by Fame with her trumpet, 
and to do such honours to the poet as are usually done only to 
the conqueror or the monarch. We know a number of Kings 
and statesmen who could have been more easily spared. 

The last time I saw Browning was in the crowd of a private 
view, I think at the Grosvenor Gallery, where his son hada 
picture. He was always modest about his own work, keeping 
his poetical garland well hidden, and sounding no lyre as he 
moved about the world. But his face beamed with happiness 
at the picture, which one would not for the world have said, 
and scarcely liked to think in his fatherly presence, was not a 
masterpiece. How the years fly! That son was a child in 
Rome, with long curls falling on his shoulders, his mother 
looking with eloquent eyes from between the ringlets, the old 
fashion of her youth, which shadowed her face, and our poet 
himself guarding both in full strength of manhood, aiming at 
no picturesqueness in his appearance, a plain English gentle- 
man and man of the world, when I first saw the group,— 
how long ago! It was disappointing to a mind full of adora- 
tion, to see how little poetical or picturesque he was. His 
great twin-brother Tennyson has never erred in that way. 
He has always looked his profession, with his fine head and 
hand, and rugged aspect of the hero and solitary. But 
Browning was no recluse. “He is dining out,” said a keen 
feminine critic, when asked with awe and reverence what the 
poet was doing in London society when he returned to it after 
a long period of Italy. And why not? He was fond of 
society, with a genuine pleasure in the fellowship of his kind. 
The little community at Venice who followed him over the 
glistening waters were all dear friends and lovers,—one of 
them his hostess on many previous visits, to whom his last 
volume was dedicated. And it was surrounded by his own 
nearest and dearest that he died, not believing in it, knowing 
no death nor thinking of any, stepping from one world to 
another, manful, with a smile. 

For the reason stated above, that he was not picturesque or 
poetic in appearance, it is possible that the dreadful pictures 
in the newspapers will do Browning less injury than many of 
his contemporaries. I do not mean those that appear in the 
justly so-called picture-papers—which are sometimes very 
good, if sometimes also very bad, according to the hazard of 





the photograph from which they are generally taken, or the 
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engraver who reproduces them—but the appalling scratches 
which occasionally appear in the evening papers. Of what 
advantage, we must ask, are these supposed to be to any one? 
Is it imagined that the public likes them? Printing and design 
alike, they resemble more the pictures on a paper bag from a 
confectioner’s, containing cakes for tea, than anything else we 
know. It cannot be very gratifying, one would think, to the 
persons represented to see themselves thus set before the 
world: nor can it be considered any advantage to the public 
to be thus presented, in an age when every effort is made 
to render it more and more fastidious, with specimens of 
illustration not much better than those on the old broad- 
sheets, the halfpenny ballads which still exist in out-of- 
the-way corners. This question of illustration, however, 
is a wide one. To literary persons there can be no more 
painful subject. It is enough, for instance, to cure the 
most inveterate novelist, to put him through a series of 
illustrations. The blowsy dairy-maids into which his most 
ethereal heroines are turned, the terrible creatures in 
trousers, but without anatomy, who are supposed to represent 
his heroes, are enough to make him forswear the art of fiction 
for life. This, the reader may think, is no very alarming 
danger so far as he himself is concerned; but it is a pity for 
the novelist, who may have no other trade to turn to. Nor 
are graver writers safe. The irrepressible illustrator will 
adorn your mediwval legend with a street-scene of the 
nineteenth century. He will cheerfully set forth a Jesuit 
father of the same name for a monk of the early ages of faith. 
Such things happen every day, to the dismay of the unfortunate 
author, who has no resource but tosubmit. And again another 
trouble awaits him, the burden of which must partly be laid 
upon pernicious science, and partly on careless publishers: 
partly, too, perhaps, on the improvement of the art of wood- 
engraving itself, the new revival of which has unfortunately 
run, in some of the American magazines which were its fos- 
tering parents, into over-refinement, and a floating away of all 
true lines and definitions into mist and vapourish uncertainty, 
effects which can be reproduced by many dreadful “ pro- 
cesses,” an attendant evil which almost overbalances the 
primary good. Even expensive books are sometimes now 
illustrated in this way, with a defiance of all rules of art and 
confusion of the very idea of artistic reproduction which it is 
sad to see. The woolly texture and checked diagonal lines, as 
if some fine cloth had been stretched between the spectator 
and the object of these “ process” pictures, are very different 
from the work of an intelligent hand; but they are cheap, and 
that is a recommendation which in these days it is very 
difficult to ignore. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DEPOPULATION OF IRELAND. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Are Sir Henry James’s statistics as to the comparative 
number of houses in Ireland in 1841 and at present entirely 
satisfactory? Do they point to any very great improvement 
in the rural districts of the country ? 

His argument is practically this :—‘Since 1841, the “ good 
houses” have increased in number from 306,000 to 488,000; 
while the “bad houses” have diminished from 1,024,000 to 
424,000. Hence there has been a vast improvement in the 
physical condition of the country.’ On this T would observe :— 

(1.) That the first category includes all houses in Ireland 
with five rooms or upwards, and therefore includes all the 
houses built for the middle and upper classes in and near 
Dublin, Belfast, &c., in the last forty-eight years. 

(2.) That very few Irish farmers live in houses of this 
description. 

(3.) That of the houses which have diminished in numbers, 
one whole class (those of from two to four rooms) cannot 
fairly be called “bad.” The great mass of the Irish tenantry 
live, in rude comfort, in houses of this character. Their 
diminution in number (from 533,000 to 384,000) cannot there- 
fore be looked upon as anything but an unmitigated evil. 

(4.) That although it was inevitable that the hovels (of one 
room) should be diminished in number by the progress of 
civilisation, it is unsatisfactory to think that this was effected 
not by enlarging and improving them, but by sweeping them 
entirely away. 

There were in 1841 491,000 of them: there are now 40,000. 














What has become of the 451,000 families thus deprived of their 
homes? A certain number, no doubt, have risen to respectable 
positions in America and England. But have not many 
thousands sunk into a wretchedness and degradation in oyy 
great cities which they never would have been exposed to at 
home P 

On the whole, I cannot help tracing to the violent dis. 
turbance of these two last classes of occupiers from their 
homes, many of the social evils which now afflict Ireland —y 
am, Sir, &c., C. T. REepinerton,. 

National Liberal Club, December 18th. 





WHAT CAN EDUCATION DO? 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on Lord Chesterfield, in the Spectator 
of December 14th, you say :—‘ The world expects from 
universal education not only a diminution of ignorance, 
which it will get, but a change in human nature, which no 
training will produce.” What inference do you wish us to 
draw? Can we work on heartily in extending the knowledge 
of the principal towns and rivers of Europe, and the names 
aud dates of our Kings and Queens, or even of the multiplica. 
tion-table and the elementary laws of natural science, if al} 
the time we remember that we cannot “change human 
nature,” and that the children will be none the better, and 
not much the wiser, for all we teach them? Education, you 
seem to say, must aim at a diminution of ignorance; to affect 
character it is powerless. 

You possibly did not intend us to draw this inference; but 
you wished simply to insist on the truth so neatly put by 
Rousseau, that one naturally refers to his words :— Regardez 
ces deux chiens ; ils sont de la méme portée, ils ont été nourris 
et traités de méme, ils ne se sont jamais quittés: cependant l’un 
des deux est vif, gai, caressant, plein d’intelligence; l’autre, 
lourd, pesant, hargneux, et jamais on n’a pu lui rien apprendre. 
La seule différence des tempéraments a produit en eux celle des 
caractéres, comme’ la seule différence de Vorganisation in- 
térieure produit en nous celle des esprits.” (“ N. Héloise,” 5me 
P., Lettre iii.) If you do not mind the superfluous trouble, 
point out to those engaged in education that there are “as 
many sorts of mind as moss,” and that they will meet with 
endless variety in the capacities, tempers, and tastes of their 
pupils. But leave them the conviction that they can do more 
than “diminish ignorance,” and that, though they cannot 
change nature, they can stimulate one tendency and curb 
another, develop faculties that might have remained dormant, 
and give tastes and habits which will have their effect in after- 
years. This function seems to me a higher one than that of 
diminishing ignorance to which you would limit us. “The 
world ” may be as unenlightened in such matters as you con- 
sider it, but it does to some extent believe in training, and 
does not hold one school to be as good as another. Those who 


have traced the after-life of the boys and girls brought up. 


in orphanages and similar institutions, might, I believe, settle 
the point, and prove that if training does not “change” 
human nature, it to a great extent modifies it.—J am, Sir, &e., 

Redhill, December 16th. R. H. Quick. 

[We doubt it. Discipline, the strongest of all methods of 
education, modifies action, but not nature. It does not make 
the coward brave, though it makes him ashamed to run away. 
How else do races like the Jewish retain peculiar qualities 
through ages P—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE HEROIC PIT-BOYS. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “A. C.,” has honoured me highly 
by the style in which he has rendered my Greek lines. My 
motive for writing, however, is to disclaim the credit of the 
idea, which does not belong to me, but to a friend who, as 
“S. B.,” has written a series of short poems on the same 
theme. Receiving from him anonymously a post-card with 
the following lines— 
«Where the Soul-boat glides 
O’er the nine dull tides 
With Death’s daily countless mass, 
‘Three hundred men 
From the Grecian glen, 
All clad in shining brass,’ 
Were standing by, 
With Spartan eye, 
To see Three Laddies pass—”’ 
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——— 
[attributed them to another friend, who is a classical scholar. 
Upon the spur I cast the thing into the form of an epigram, 
and sent it to him by return of post. On discovering my 
mistake, I sent the lines to the Classical Review, partly with 
the hope of finding the original author. 

(By-the-by e, xvavexpvi [sic] was a misprint for xvevdgpvi, not 
wasiypo, “dark-browed,” not “dark-coloured.” And 0/73 
should be o73’.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Kirnan, St. Andrews, December 15th. Lewis CAMPBELL. 








BOOKS. 


—>———_ 
TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS.* 


Five or six poems in this little volume will rank amongst 
Tennyson’s finest work. There is nothing that the Poet- 
Iaureate expresses with more imaginative power than the 
yarious forms of the passion of mental and moral hunger,— 
whether it be the hunger for experience of all kinds which he 
delineated in “Ulysses,” one of his earlier poems, which 
remains to this day one of his very noblest; or the craving for 
that renewal of life which we all expect from death, as 
delineated in “ Tithonus,” again one of his very finest poems; 
or the craving of a mother’s sacred passion, rising into a 
vision of the divine love that is at the source of all 
creation, as delineated here in the noble poem on Demeter 
and Persephone. Nor is it only the mere fond craving 
of Demeter for her lost daughter who has gone through 
all the awful experience of the world of shadows, that he 
delineates so vividly; he paints as no other living master 
could paint it, that contrast between the world of moral shadows 
which is perhaps the most awe-inspiring of the great concep- 
tions of classic poetry,—one, too, that has a significance in it 
which no dispersion of the evil dream of joyless Elysian 
joys can extinguish,—and the world of vivid sunlight and 
homely beauty, through which Persephone passes when she 
returns to earth. Nothing can be more impressive than the 
opening of the poem, the comparison between the flight of the 
nigrating bird across the dark ocean, a flight that just holds on 
till its native land is reached at dawn, and the passage of Per- 
sephone back to earth from the region where everything was 
ghostly and awful and colourless and unsubstantial, and where 
even power was “ serpent-wanded,” to use the poet’s own fine ex- 
pression. And how exquisite after that contrast is the passage 
inwhich Demeter fears to see the return of the car of the 
King of Terrors to snatch her daughter once more away, 
asthe passing dread recalls that panic of her mother’s soul 
from which she had suffered, and leads her to rehearse its 
anguish :— 
“So in this pleasant vale we stand again, 
The field of Enna, now once more ablaze 
With flowers that brighten as thy footstep falls, 
All flowers—but for one black blur of earth 
Left by that closing chasm, thro’ which the car 
Of dark Aidoneus rising rapt thee hence. 
And here, my child, tho’ folded in thine arms, 
I feel the deathless heart of motherhood 
Within me shudder, lest the naked glebe 
Should yawn once more into the gulf, and thence 
The shrilly whinnyings of the team of Hell, 
Ascending, pierce the glad and songful air, 
And all at once their arch’d necks, midnight-maned, 
Jet upward thro’ the mid-day blossom. No! 
For, see, thy foot has touch’d it; all the space 
Of blank earth-baldness clothes itself afresh, 
And breaks into the crocus-purple hour 
That saw thee vanish. 
Child, when thou wert gone, 
I envied human wives, and nested birds, 
Yea, the cubb’d lioness; went in search of thee 
Thro’ many a palace, many a cot, and gave 
Thy breast to ailing infants in the night, 
And set the mother waking in amaze 
To find her sick one whole ; and forth again 
Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried, 
‘Where is my loved one? Wherefore do ye wail?’” 
It is seldom that even a critic should find fault with one of 
Tennyson’s words, for Tennyson’s sense of art is far more fine 
than any mere critic’s; but we venture to doubt whether he is 
right in using such a wordas “stared,” in the lines which follow 
this fine passage, to express the eager gaze with which the 
nother’s eyes sought her lost child. “Stared” surely is a word 
which expresses either a shameless and hardened, or a stony 





* Demeter, and other Poems, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., P.L, London: 
Macmillan and Co. 








and half-unconscious gaze. In this passage it cannot express 
the former, and the latter is not in keeping with the context :-— 
«« Where?’ and I stared from every eagle-peak, 

I thridded the black heart of all the woods, 

I peer’d through tomb and cave, and in the storms 

Of Autumn swept across the city, and heard 

The murmur of their temples chanting me, 

Me, me, the desolate Mother !” 
Surely “stared” is not meant there to express the petrified 
glance of an almost stupified intelligence, but rather the 
passionate search of eyes at their keenest, and this we do not 
think that it does express. But it is almost the only word in a 
poem of great sublimity that we could wish altered (unless, in- 
deed, it be the word “shrilled,” of which Tennyson is, we 
fancy, the chief poetic patron, and which seems to us a little 
over-coloured for the voice of midnight winds, though it is 
exactly appropriate to the voice of Sir Gawain’s ghost in 
“The Passing of Arthur,” to which it was first applied. We do 
not mean, of course, that midnight winds may not be “ shrill,” 
but that the verb “to shrill” expresses to our ears something 
not only of physical shrillness, but of moral despair. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that “ Demeter and Per- 
sephone ” exhibits all Tennyson’s rare power in contrasting 
the “ wonder and bloom of the world ” with that drear, spiritual 
shiver which the conception of disembodiment sent through 
the nerves of the classical poets, and which represents 
the hunger for sensible warmth and sensuous joy in beings 
supposed to be incapable of feeling either the one or the other, 
and yet “all compact” of craving for both. Few poets can 
express as Tennyson can the overflowing beauty and well- 
being of our life, the sense of fullness and of gladness and of 
brightness in which “earth-joy” consists; and perhaps for 
that very reason, few can express as he can that shudder of 
the soul at the prospect of a spiritual nakedness which 
implies such overwhelming desire for this earth-joy, with 
no power of satisfying it, as is contained in all the classical 
conceptions of Tartarus or Hades. There have been greater 
poets than Tennyson for clothing the souls of men in the 
fullness of the earthly joy, but none greater than he is in 
unclothing them again of that covering, and making us feel 
the dread of a spiritual existence without purely spiritual 
wants. 

The poem which we should place next to “ Demeter and 


Persephone” in the volume is the last, Tennyson’s poem on his~ 


own death, called “ Crossing the Bar.” We will not despoil the 
volume of one of its greatest beauties by extracting it; and it 


would be unfair to a little poem of singularly liquid grace and / 
imaginative passion to take any single verse from its context. / 


It is a poem which may be placed next the loveliest lyrics which 
Tennyson has ever written, and not seem their inferior; indeed, 


we can imagine its being preferred even to “ Break, break, \ 


break,” or to “Tears, idle tears,’ by those whose pre- 
ference is for crystalline loveliness rather than for highly 
condensed passion, or rainbow-coloured regrets. “The Ring” 
is one of the novelettes in verse to which Tennyson has 
always shown more favour than he ought. They have 
perhaps added to the poet’s popularity; but not even the 
best of them, not even “The Gardener’s Daughter,” has 
shown him at anything like his highest point, and “ The 
Ring” has no pretensions to rank even with “ Enoch Arden” 
or “ Aylmer’s Field.” Indeed, the Poet-Laureate’s love of the 
romantic element has seriously injured what would have been 
one of the most beautiful of these poems, “Happy; or, the 
Leper’s Bride,” by introducing into it a fragment of mere 
novel-making,—jealousy, misunderstanding, and the rest,— 
which, so far from heightening the passion of the poem, 
materially lowers it, and interweaves with a tragic situation 
of the noblest kind, the accidental sensation of a circulating- 
library plot. “ Romney’s Remorse” is a poem of great beauty 
marred by no such adventitious element. We cannot help 
extracting from it the following exquisite little lullaby :— 
“Beat upon mine, little heart! beat, beat! 
Beat upon mine! you are mine, my sweet! 
All mine from your pretty blue eyes to your feet, 
My sweet. 
Sleep, little blossom, my honey, my bliss! 
For I give you this, and I give you this! 
And I blind your pretty blue eyes with a kiss! 
Sleep! 
Father and mother will watch you grow, 
And gather the roses whenever they blow, 
And find the white heather wherever you go, 
My sweet.” 
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Here is, tco, one of Tennyson's most beautiful lyrics, in lines, 
meant to be set to music, on “ Far—far—away :’— 


“What sicht so Iured him thro’ the fields he knew 
As where earth’s gréen stole into heaven’s own hu, 
Far—far—away ? 
What sound was dearest in his native dells ? 
The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells 
Far—far—away. 
What vague world-whisper, mystic pain or joy, 
Thro’ those three words would haunt him when a boy 
Far—far—away ? 
A whisper from his dawn of life? a breath 
From some fair dawn beyond the doors of death 
Far—far—away ? 
Far, far, how far? from o’er the gates of Birth, 
The faint horizons, all the bounds of earth, 
‘ Far—far—away ? 
What charm in words, a charm no words could give ? 
O dying words, can Music make you live 
Far—far—away ?” 





Again, the poem on “ The Progress of Spring” is full of | 


exquisite painting, such painting as implies the closest obser- 
vation as well as the most vivid power of representing what 
has been observed. What, for instance, could be more 
delicately true than this description of one of the latest of 
spring snow-showers ? — 
“Once more a downy drift against the brakes, 
Self-darken’d in the sky, descending slow ! 
But gladly see I thro’ the wavering flakes 
Yon blanching apricot like snow in snow. 
These will thine eyes not brook in forest-paths, 
On their perpetual pine, nor round the beech ; 
They fuse themselves to little spicy baths, 
Solved in the tender blushes of the peach ; 
They lose themselves and die 
On that new life that gems the hawthorn line ; 
Thy gay lent-lilies wave and put them by, 
And out once more in varnish’d glory shine 
Thy stars of celandine.” 

There are, of course, several pieces in the little volume, of 
which we have mentioned the principal, that will not add to 
Lord Tennyson’s poetic fame, and perhaps may hardly seem 
worthy of it. But we doubt if ever a volume were 
published before by an octogenarian poet containing at least 
half-a-dozen perfect poems which betray no trace of the 
cooling of the poet’s genius, and which would have been 
amongst the favourites of his most enthusiastic admirers, had 
they been published thirty years earlier. 


AMONG CANNIBALS.* 
THE almost, if not quite, unique condition of Australia, making 
it an exceptionally interesting field for the scientific naturalist, 
induced the University of Christiania to send thither Mr. 
Sarl Lumholtz to collect specimens and study the customs 
and anthropology of the natives. He reached the continent 
in 1880, and sailed from its shores in 1884. During that time: 
after a brief stay in the South, he travelled eight hundred 
miles into Western Queensland, as far as the Diamantina 
River, and spent some months in Central Queensland, busy 
everywhere; but his most novel experiences were gained when 
he took up his abode among the cannibal tribes who lived 
near his head-quarters, “in the valley of the short but 
comparatively broud and deep Herbert,” which flows into 
the Pacific at about 18° South latitude. His observations 
upon all the parts of the continent which he visited are 
interesting, and he has a very pleasant and modest style of 
narrative, so that the whole book is as agreeable as it is 
instructive ; but the portion most attractive from its novelty 
is that which details his proceedings when, for nearly a year, 
he lived alone among “a race of people whose culture—if, 
indeed, they can be said to have any culture whatever—must 
be characterised as the lowest to be found among the whole 
genus homo sapiens.” It was while he sojourned with them, 
naked cannibals who have not emerged from the Stone Age, 
that he procured specimens of four new mammals, one a tree- 
kangaroo, the others opossums. Figures of these, carefully 
done, are given in colours, and there are besides scores of 
illustrations executed with a skill and finish which make them 
pleasing as well as useful. The maps also are good, there is 
an ample index, and there are some instructive papers in the 
appendix; in short, the volume is one of the most complete of 








* Among Cannibals: an Account of Four Years’ Travels in Australia, and of 
Camp Life with the Aborigines of Queensland. By Carl Lumholtz, M.A. London : 
John Murray. 


jl eo 
| its kind in all respects, and a worthy record of the steadfast 
| enterprise of a hardy Norseman in the Scientific Age. 

Before coming to the characteristic portion of the book, we 
are tempted to extract a pathetic parrot-story. On his way to 
Western Queensland, the writer sawa male and female walking 
near an ant-hill eating grass-seed :— 4 

« After I had shot the male, the female flew up into a neigh. 
bouring tree. I did not at once go to pick up the dead bird—the 
fine scarlet feathers on the lower part of its belly, which shone jn 
the rays of the setting sun, could easily be seen in the distance, 
Soon after the female came flying down to her dead mate. With 
her beak she repeatedly lifted the dead head up from the ground, 
walked to and fro over the body, as if she would bring it to life 
again; then she flew away, but immediately returned with some 
dry straws of grass in her beak, and laid them before the dead 
bird, evidently for the purpose of getting him to eat the seed. As 
this, too, was in vain, she began again to raise her mate’s 
head and to trample on his body, and finally flew away to a tree 
just as darkness was coming on. I approached the tree, and a 
shot put an end to the faithful animal’s sorrow.” 

It is evident that a naturalist cannot afford to be over-sensitive, 
since he is obliged to witness and make the best of such 
touching scenes. 

After travelling north by sea, and establishing himself in 
Herbert Vale, Mr. Lumholtz gradually became more and more 
intimate with the Blacks, and in due time began and continued 
a series of expeditions with them into the interior. His pro- 
tectors were a double-barrelled gun and a revolver, “ the baby 
of the gun,” and his money was tobacco; for the natives, 
having no stimulants, will do anything for a stick of tobacco, 
He had a riding-horse, a pack-animal, anda dog. At an early 
period he adopted the Colonial mode of clothing himself, and 
often was the sole human being, among a crowd of both sexes, 
who wore garments. It was his fortune to penctrate into the 
scrub on the hill-sides whither no European had ever preceded 
him, and to reside and hunt with natives who saw a white face 
for the first time. They are not a fascinating people. They 
cultivate nothing, build nothing, have few qualities which lift 
them higher than the brutes,—none, in fact, which make them 
the.superiors of the elephant. Their offensive weapons are sticks 
and stones, the boomerang being the only ingenious device. 
Their defensive weapon isa shield of wood. The women havea 
stick with a hardened point wherewith to dig up roots. When 
they encamp or halt for the night, they cut a few boughs, thrust 
them in the earth, and strew leaves or grass over them for 
shelter from rain, or slope the branches against a fallen tree 
ora bank. They also use caves in rainy weather. The men 
will hunt a little, and gather honey, which they love as much 
as bears love it; but the duty of procuring roots, berries, 
larve, snakes, beetles, eggs, and so on, falls upon the women, 
who are likewise the beasts of burden. A man has as many 
wives as he can get, by abduction or otherwise; they are his 
| most valuable property, and he uses them cruelly when they 
offend him. Their disputes with each other are decided at 
great gatherings, at intervals, by a sort of combat which is 
rarely homicidal, and seems to be the only custom having the 
faintest resemblance to a legal institution. There are others, 
| some repulsive and horrible; and there are the curious 
| marriage laws, if such they may be called. It need hardly 
_be said that “they have no morals;” that they are lazy, 
| treacherous, stupid; and that too much kindness, perhaps 
| injudicious benevolence, begets contempt, and, if occasion 
| 
| 
| 
| 





offers or can be made, leads to murder. Yet these “low- 
down” beings are cheerful, merry even, loving their own 
dances and songs, are credited with a strong sense of comic 
| humour, and have considerable talents for mimicry. They 
| also have a decided tendency to imitate the white folks, espe- 
cially in clothing. A man is proud if he can figure in the 
wreck of a woman’s hat, or, as in one case mentioned, the 
very weather-stained yet clean remains of a woman’s bodice 
| They can climb trees like monkeys, and their sazacity in wood- 
| craft equals that of the Red Indian. Mr. Lumholtz met with 
one “ prominent ” Black whose conduct was very exceptional. 
When he gave the man some tobacco, the native responded 
by bringing into camp, as a present, some eggs of the jungle 
| hen, an action all the more remarkable as this was a Black 


servants, was found faithful to the very last through every 


appears to be incapable of lasting improvement, at least the 


eat each other, and fall before the unrelenting march of 
white “ civilisation.” 
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“who did not smoke.” Another native, one of the author's: 
trial, and some were severe. But, taken as a whole, the race 


| Northern, and probably the Southern tribes. They kill and. 
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Upon this question of cannibalism the testimony of Mr. 
Lamholtz is authoritative and unequivocal. Just before he 
arrived at the mouth of the Herbert, the well-cared-for Blacks 
living there had killed and eaten a stranger who had strayed 
into their “land.” He says: «They returned triumphant and 
poasted of their inhuman act. When they were abused for 
having eaten a man, they became silent, and understood that 
it was something which the Whites did not do, and which 
accordingly was not right.” The sense of shame would be a 

d sign, were it not that the offence is still secretly com- 
mitted. Mr. Lumholtz afterwards had among his followers 
noted flesh-hunters, heard their open admissions, and found 
they did not repent under his rebukes. He says that “the 

eatest incentive to taking life is their appetite for human 
flesh,” and that they, secure it by surprising small family 
tribes. In fact the black, as night approaches, becomes 
apprehensive. A noise in the scrub will make him cry: 
“Hush! Man is near!” What a life, to be in dread of 
furnishing food for his fellows! “Cannibalism was the 
leading topic of their conversation in the evenings,” says our 
author, and it finally irritated and disgusted him. It is 
yarely that a man eats one of his own tribe, but they 
sometimes eat the children. It may be asked why Mr. 
Lumholtz escaped death. Towards the end he ran a 
near risk of being murdered for the sake of obtaining his 
guns and tobacco, and the incidents are dramatic ; but he was 
never coveted as a delicacy. The reason why is set forth in 
the following striking passage :— 

“The Blacks do not like to eat white people. When Jimmy [a 
great scoundrel] had killed the white man near my head-quarters, 
my question as to whether the dead man had been eaten caused 
great surprise. The answer was, Kélle mah! komorbory kawan !— 
that is, By no means! terrible nausea! At the same time, the 
person pointed to his throat to indicate his disgust for the flesh 
ofa white man. The other persons present agreed with him. I 
have often since heard them say that the white man’s flesh is not 
good; this may be owing to his constant diet of salt beef, tea, and 
bread, which possibly gives his flesh a different taste from that of 
the Blacks. The black man lives on vegetables nearly all his life. 
I have heard it stated by ‘civilised’ Blacks, that the white man’s 
flesh has a salt taste, which the natives do not like.” 

But while the white man is repugnant to the Australian 
cannibal, he loves the rice-eating Chinaman. Twice during the 
visit of our naturalist, the Blacks further north killed many 
Chinamen, and “it was said that ten were eaten at one dinner.” 
Itis said also that the coveted food is rarely obtained. Yet 
Mr. Lumholtz testifies that two persons were eaten in Herbert 
Vale while he was there, the flesh of one being brought thither 
“in baskets.” We may quit the repulsive theme with the 
remark that it is these people and their country which are so 
well and happily described by the traveller. He must have 
had as much daring as faculty for managing men, or he could 
not have gone through what he did. It should be specially 
remarked that he effaces himself more than most travellers ; 
yet we can infer from the style and fine temper of his narrative 
that he belongs to the higher class of scientific explorers, who 
think far more of their work than they do of themselves. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that he should have produced a 
genuine book ; and that alone is much in these days. 





SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD.* 
THE name, “John Hawkwood,” captain of Free Lances, has 
long been famous and familiar, finding a place in many books 
since Froissart compendiously celebrated his exploits. Gibbon 
even mentions, but dismisses him with savage epithets in his 
text, and scornful reference in a note; while Hallam, on the 
contrary, refers to his name as one “worthy to be remem- 
bered as that of the first distinguished commander who had 
appeared in Europe since the destruction of the Roman 
Empire,” and calls him “the first real General of modern 
times.” Still, to the reader of histories, as a rule, Hawkwood 
became a name, and nothing more; for what the man was, and 
what he did to justify the praise of his Italian contemporaries 
and the strong language of Hallam, was buried in scores of 
old books and dusty State archives. Only a master-student 
like Hallam, or a devoted antiquarian with a special object, 
would work in such a mine; and so the biography of the 
notable Condottiere, whose name echoes through the centuries, 
remained unwritten. Perhaps, had Mr. John Temple-Leader 





* Sir John Hawkwood (VAcuto): Story of a Condottiere. Translated from the 


Italian of John Temple-Leader, Esq., and Giuseppe Marcotti, By Leader Scott. 
London ; T, Fisher Unwin. 








not retired to Florence, and restored for his abode a castle 
tumbled down five hundred years ago by his fellow-countrymen, 
we should not now have had this elaborate and very iuteresting 
account of an Essex worthy, who was a Captain under Edward 
III, and, at least in his later days, the revered champion of 
the stout Florentine Commune. Even now, after all the 
industrious research of Mr. Leader and his Italian colleague, 
how much which would be needful to understand the “right 
valiant English knight,” as Froissart calls him, and the Italy 
of the turbulent century in which he lived, has vanished utterly 
from human ken! A vivid and ingenious imagination, working 
onand in the historical records which survive, might build him 
up again in some shape more or less clearly intelligible to folks 
who live in a century so different from the fourteenth; yet 
when all was done, we should still feel that the presentment 
was imperfect, because so large a portion of what is essential 
to one age can never be transmitted to another, and because 
the authentic evidence obtainable is coloured by our own 
opinions and passions, as well as those of the original reporters 
and annalists. Nevertheless, if much has been taken, much 
remains, and the authors of this biography of one who was 
called a Brigand in his own day, have made excellent use of 
the fruits of their profound inquiries, and enabled us to see 
that he was also a strong, able man, not especially wicked, 
nor more of a robber than most of his high and mighty con- 
temporaries. 

Hawkwood was born, date uncertain, probably about 1320, 
near Sible Hedingham, in Essex. He was John junior, his 
elder brother also bearing that name, and he had a younger 
brother, Nicholas, who made his way in the Church. They 
were the sons of Gilbert de Hawkwood, of Hawkwood Manor, 
landowner and tanner, who died in 1340, leaving legacies to 
his children, John senior taking the landed property. The 
share of the second son was ten pounds and one hundred 
solidi, and apparently he forthwith went to the wars, no doubt 
following the De Veres, on whose large territorial possessions 
he was born. Where he went, however, what services he 
rendered, in what battles, skirmishes, and sieges he fought, 
no one knows. He becomes faintly visible in 1360, and 
Froissart, who called him a Knight, says that when the peace 
of Bretigny set free such a swarm of soldiers, Hawkwood 
became leader of a band styled Tard-venues, and went iuto 
Burgundy. Many went, certainly, and he among them, to 
plunder the Rhone countries, which they did, slaying the 
Lord James de Bourbon in the Battle of Brignais, taking 
Pont St. Esprit and vast booty, and terrifying the Pope and 
Cardinals at Avignon. The Marquis of Montferrat, who had 
wars on hand, relieved the Pope by engaging the band, or a 
great part of it, and carrying them to Italy. That was 
Hawkwood’s introduction to the Italian theatre. After a 
spell of fighting, he returned to Provence, but he evidently 
would not follow Du Guesclin, who persuaded a host of Free 
Lances to help Henry of Trastamare, for he recrossed the 
Alps for good.’ Free Companions there were in Italy, 
before and after him, and in going thither as one of 
them he only followed the custom of the time. The 
Visconti had abolished personal service, preferring mer- 
cenaries ; and the independent cities had reached a stage of 
wealth when it was held more profitable to hire defenders than 
interrupt labour by calling out the citizens. It required a 
Machiavelli, and even he spoke in vain, to teach them that 
infantry was the nerve of armies. Certainly Hawkwood, 
though the greatest among his species, is not in any way 
responsible for the rush of the hireling bands into Italy. There 
was a keen demand for the commodity, and it was supplied. 
It was not until 1363 that the English Company—so called 
because chiefly English—insisted that Pisa, in whose service 
they were, should accept Sir John as Captain-General; and 
after that, except for a very brief period, he was always chief 
wherever he served, and never second. He marched, fought, 
schemed, negotiated in Northern, Central, and Southern Italy 
for thirty years, courted by Popes, Princes, cities, filling the 
land with his renown, finally dying suddenly, at a great age, 
in Florence, where, much to the disgust of Gibbon, he “ was 
buried with such honours as the Republic had not paid to 
Dante or Petrarch.” Richard II. begged the Signory to send 
home his ashes, and they found their last resting-place in the 
Church of St. Peter at Sible Hedingham, while a picture of 
him alone remains in the Duomo. A career so very rare, if 
not unique, deserved a special record; and Mr, Temple- 
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Leader has performed almost a patriotic task by taking 
pains, in conjunction with Signor Marcotti, to set forth the 
bright lights and deep shadows of a sterling character, well 
fitted to play a nobler part in a purer and less brutal age. 

It is remarked of Sir John Hawkwood that he was “a pearl of 
fidelity ” compared with the other condottieri. He kept his com- 
pacts, so far as he could,—that is, very far indeed ; hence the 
extreme gratitude of the Florentines to himand his. The habit 
of the age was fire and sword; but he does not appear to have 
sacked, burnt, and slain so much as others on all. sides. 
Deeply implicated in the singularly infamous massacre of 
Faenza—for he was present, and could not or did not restrain 
the troopers—he soon quitted the service in which he was 
then engaged, and some of the caporali, or knights, officers 
of troops—his among them—sent a thousand poor women 
into Rimini for shelter, which shows that all were not so 
ferocious as the Bretons, who were the most to blame. The 
hold of a captain over a company was not absolute; he was a 
limited monarch, obliged to consult subordinates in adminis- 
trative matters, and wink at excesses. But Hawkwood knew 
how to manage men as well as to command them. It was his 
prudence, firmness, and equity, combined with the hearty con- 
fidence felt by his men in his ability as a commander, which 
made him so readily and constantly followed. Then his fiery 
valour in a crisis went for much. As a General he was, of 
course, watchful, the source of orders, the fertile parent of 
devices and stratagems; but there were times when he would 
throw his bdton among the enemy, and drawing his sword, and 
shouting, ‘Carne! Carne!” electrify his soldiers as he led 
them into the midst of the foe. Bravery was a common form 
among the men who graduated in the school of Edward III. ; 
still, the outbursts of the usually cool, directing Captain told 
with irresistible force, and the torrent of levelled spears—for 
Hawkwood, in close action, fought dismounted, as the English 
manner was—swept through and over the adversary. As a 
General, such reputation as he may have rests on two or three 
campaigns which stand apart from the ordinary desultory 
business of that day in which also he shone. Two, the most 
considerable, among his actions, were retreats. In one he was 
outwitted on the Adige, for the enemy had cunningly got 
upon his line of communications; but he smiled serenely, did 
not lose his head, and manceuvred so skilfully that he did more 
than regain his line of retreat ; he inflicted a disastrous rout 
on his opponent. In another, the more famous, he advanced 
from the Adige towards Milan, while, as was believed, a 
Count d’Armagnae crossed the Alps into Piedmont, threaten- 
ing the Lord of Milan on that side. But the Lord of Milan 
had the wit to crush the Frenchman first, and then turn his 
whole strength upon Hawkwood, who had come up to the Adda. 
The Condottiere did not hesitate; he fell back at once, yet so 
steadily and with such fine sleights, contrivances, and even halts 
of defiance, not out of bravado, but with a purpose, that he beat 
his antagonist in detail on more than one occasion. The Milanese 
General was one Jacopo dal Verme, who made sure of catching 
the old fox,—Hawkwood was over seventy. “By way of a 
practical joke,” we read, “Dal Verme sent him a fox in a 
cage. Hawkwood answered the enemy’s envoy who brought 
the cage: ‘I see that the animal is not dull, which means 
that he will discover a way out ;’ and breaking one of the bars 
of the cage, he set the fox at liberty.” Andso it proved; for by 
deftness and valour, by fine marches and swift strokes, the old 
fox, equal to every difficulty, got beyond the Adige, carrying 
off, though thwarted, the honour of the campaign. He was a 
man not to be daunted, and never at a loss for a move; more 
than a match for any soldier in Italy. His final campaign in 
defence of Florence, when he had a renowned condottiere 
against him, is equal in point of dexterity to the famous 
retreat, and it brought forth a peace. Wherever he went, his 
presence acted like magic on his adversaries, who retired or 
became over-cautious, and even then dreaded his stratagems 
as much as they did the sustained onset of his troops. It is 
no slight testimony to his personal weight in these tussles, 
that his appearance in the field was held to be worth five 
hundred lances, showing that he had the magnetic influence 
which rays out from a great commander. 

Though he could neither read nor write, he was a con- 
summate man of business, and never neglected the small 
details which are so essential to success. He had a secretary 
and a chancellor; he kept up a considerable intelligence 
department, as beeame one who was bound to know all that 





i 
might be going on around him. He had lordships in th, 
Romagna, a castle, Monteachio, and forts in the territory of 
Arezzo; but wisely putting aside, if he were ever beset by, the 
temptation to found a principality, he sold the first to the 
Marquis of Este, and the second to Florence. How may 
wives he had is uncertain, but there were children of hig 
grown up when he married Donnina, the favourite natura 
daughter of Bernabo Visconti, legitimated by that savage, 
who married the girl’s mother when his able wife, Reging 
Scaliger, died. It was the son of Donnina who returned ty 
England. We read that this son John was made a knight, 
and that he had no history. “ We only learn from the English 
papers,” say our authors, “that in the tenth year of Henry IV, 
he had possessions to let at Padbury in Buckinghamshire, 
and that he married a certain Margaret, with whom he liveg 
to an extreme old age. In 1464 the couple were still alive at 
Sible Hedingham, where they enjoyed the life-hold possession 
of eighty acres of land, probably under the high dominion of 
the Earls of Oxford.” That is the last glimpse of the second 
Sir John, a man of peace, who no doubt rests somewhere in 
that Essex church near his warrior father. 





ARABELLA STUART.* 


Lapy ARABELLA STUART is one of those characters in history 
whose human interest seems almost to outweigh their historica] 
interest. Her most attractive personality, her joys and sor. 
rows, are a great deal more to us than her high rank and 
nearness to the throne. We feel inclined to think that she 
was not, in fact, such a very important personage in history; 
and that there was never much real danger, wherever she 
might have been, whomever she might have married, of the 
throne of Elizabeth or James being shaken by her means, 
She only stands out, one of the most distinguished, and 
evidently the most charming, in the cloud of figures that 
make the background of these reigns. Very few of us, we 
think, even the best-informed, who have not made a study of 
Tudor and Stuart genealogy, could say in a moment who 
Arabella Stuart was, and how she came to be such an object 
of suspicious fear to her Royal relations. It is perhaps worth 
while to remind ourselves in a few words of the facts. Mar. 
garet Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry VII., and sister of 
Henry VIILI., married James IV. of Scotland, and was mother 
of James V., and grandmother of Mary, Queen of Scots. As 
her second husband, Margaret Tudor married Douglas, Earl 
of Angus; her daughter by this marriage, Margaret Douglas, 
married Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lenox, and was mother of 
Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, and of Charles Stuart, who 
married Elizabeth Cavendish. These two, who died young, 
were the father and mother of Arabella Stuart. She was 
thus great-great-granddaughter of Henry VII.; and if 
James VI., the one representative on the same level of 
the only elder branch, had died without children, she 
would undoubtedly have been the next heir to the crown. 
Darnley was her uncle, her father’s only brother ; Mary Stuart 


was her cousin, and her aunt by marriage. Her only other 


cousins on this side were the Greys and Seymours, descended 
from Mary Tudor, younger daughter of Henry VII. From 
all this, Arabella’s importance in history appears great. Yet 
her claims could never have actually rivalled those of James 
VI. unless he had been set aside as a foreigner; and when he had 
children, her importance was, of course, much less. As to the 
rivalry with Elizabeth, this would have seemed out of the ques- 
tion, except through Roman Catholic plots, and on the ground 
of Elizabeth’s alleged legitimacy ; and even here, the claim of 
the King of Scots would have been superior to that of Arabella. 
But in those dark days of suspicion and fear, so hard for us 
to realise now, the most distant relationship to the throne was 
enough to take away all chance of peace, comfort, or liberty. 
Arabella could hardly have expected an easy life, after all that 
had happened to the different members of her family, and 
generally “not for any crime of treason, but for love-matters.” 
Miss Bradley begins her book by saying that “ the course of true 
love has not always run smoothly ;” but we should be inclined 
to stick to the original, and say that it “never did run smooth” 
for these people with Tudor and Stuart blood in their veins. 
Their courage, high spirit, and brilliancy strike one as still 
more admirable, remembering that they lived constantly in 





id Life of the Lady Arabella Stuart, By E, T. Bradley. In 2 vols, London: 
Richard Bentley and Son, 18 
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—— 
the shadow of the Tower, the smallest imprudence, especially 
in “love-matters,” bringing on them suspicion and Royal dis- 
pleasure. The old Countess of Lenox, Arabella’s grand- 
mother, was imprisoned three times, and died poor, sorrowful, 
and in disgrace, though Elizabeth, who had persecuted her as 
much as possible in her lifetime, had her buried magnificently 
in the Abbey, where we still see her tomb. 

To be quite clear about Arabella’s parentage, we must be 
yeminded that her mother, the good and gentle Elizabeth 
Cavendish, had a very remarkable mother of her own, the old 
Countess of Shrewsbury,—* Bess of Hardwick.” The Earl of 
Shrewsbury was this lady’s fourth husband, her second having 
been Sir William Cavendish. The Earl having also been 
married before, there was a large family of young people, 
Talbots and Cavendishes, not related to each other. It wasin 
the charge of this fierce old grandmother, Lady Shrewsbury, 
that Arabella passed all her young days. One of her Caven- 
dish aunts afterwards married Gilbert Talbot, who succeeded 
his father as Earl of Shrewsbury; and these two were Arabella’s 
most faithful friends through all the troubles of her life. 


And here we must speak with real admiration of the way in 
which Miss Bradley has told her heroine’s story. Without 
any attempt at picturesque writing, or vivid, imaginative de- 
scription, or analysis of character—the kind of history that 
charms us even while we distrust it—she has used old records 
and letters of the time to such good purpose as to give us a 
perfectly satisfactory knowledge of Arabella. Forgetting the 
Stuart Princess with her ropes of pearls, with “ much under- 
standing,” “speaking Latin, French, and Italian well, suffi- 
ciently handsome in the face,” as the French Ambassador 
described her, we make acquaintance with a fine-natured, 
high-spirited girl, rebellious to her grandmother, and very 
obstinate, full of fun and laughter, frank, daring, generous, 
‘ast; extravagant, but quite incapable of being corrupted by 
the evil manners of the time, possessing, as it seems, all the 
Stuart fascination in its best kind, which made her servants 
ready to die for her, and brought crowds and ringing of bells 
wherever shé was allowed to go—this might explain some of 
the Royal jealousy—yet studious, earnest, thoughtful, and 
mingling a very real religion with the keen sense of humour 
which makes her letters delightful. There was once an idea 
that James of Scotland should marry his cousin Arabella. 
One could not have wished, for her sake, that she should bave 
been the wife of such a mean creature; but undoubtedly she 
would have made a better Queen of England than Anne of 
Denmark. 

In her life of forty years, Arabella had not much freedom, 
though perhaps, from her own high spirit, more happiness in 
her youth than Bess of Hardwick’s tyrannies seemed to make 
possible. Elizabeth, after showing her kindness as a child, 
became jealous and stern; any whisper of Arabella’s marriage 
was unbearable to her. To all we know of the great Queen’s 
later days, Miss Bradley adds some curious quotations from 
the Rivers correspondence. For instance :— 

“The ache of the Queen’s arm is fallen into her side, but she is 

still, thanks to God, frolicky and merry, only her face sheweth 
some decay, which to conceal, when she cometh in public, she 
putteth many fine cloths into her mouth to bear out her cheeks, 
and sometimes as she is walking she will put off her petticoat, as 
seeming too hot when others shake with cold.” 
Perhaps the most lonely and most selfish woman who ever 
lived, Elizabeth was not likely, as her powers of body and 
mind decayed, to become larger in her views as to a possible 
successor ; and Lady Arabella, who had made various unwise 
attempts at escape from her grandmother, was fortunate at 
this time to escape the Tower. 

In James’s Court she was at first treated with great kindness 
and distinction. Her letters, chiefly to her uncle Gilbert, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, are most amusing, and full of curious 
touches of the time. New-Year presents seem to have been a 
serious tax on her brains and money. She decides on one 
occasion to give the Queen, who “regarded not the value, but 
the device,” “two pair of silk stockings lined with plush, and 

two pair of gloves lined, if London afford me not some daft 
toy I like better, whereof I cannot bethink me.” From the 
descriptions in the letters, which are well worth reading, the 
Court of James and Anne seems to have been more foolish 
than any in English history ; and Arabella, though she joined 
in its wild games, must have always been like a creature from 
another sphere, However, she was free and happy ; she hada 








young nature, and a great power of enjoyment; and she might 
have lived to be a happy old woman if love had not stepped in, 
taking the shape of William Seymour, her distant cousin, the 
grandson of Edward, Earl of Hertford, the great-nephew of 
Lady Jane Grey, and great-great-grandson of Princess 
Mary Tudor, younger daughter of Henry VII. King 
James had given his cousin Arabella leave to marry any 
subject of his: he had not, apparently, excepted these 
young Seymours; but the secret marriage shows plainly 
enough that both bride and bridegroom knew what the King 
would think of it. Separation and imprisonment followed 
instantly. Arabella was not at first committed to the Tower: 
this final punishment was delayed till she had very nearly 
escaped to France. But after that almost successful attempt, 
the King’s anger and terror being equal, she spent the rest of 
her sad days in hopeless, lonely captivity. Miss Bradley 
cannot find any evidence of her having actually become 
insane, as some historians say; but it is evident that her brain 
was weakened by grief, illness, and imprisonment. She died 
after four yearsin the Tower, September 25th, 1615 ; one of the 
best and most attractive of the Stuarts; one more life ruined 
by “love-matters,” and paying the penalty of being royally 
born. 

To the charming Life she has written, Miss Bradley has 
added an appendix containing the letters of Lady Arabella, 
with other interesting records, and a list of her portraits 
and miniatures, with many of which the public were made 
acquainted in the Stuart Exhibition of last winter, 





MR. PATER’S ESSAYS.* 


APPROACHING Mr. Pater’s new volume not without a certain 
misgiving as to our ability to do justice to a writer whose 
mannerism has sometimes moved us to impatience, we 
are free to confess that its perusal has given us a great 
deal more pleasure than we expected. There are certain 
passages—notably in the essay on “ Aisthetic Poetry ”—in 
which Mr. Pater, without intending it, almost persuades the 
plain person to be a Philistine. But this essay was written in 
1868, and in his later work we observe far more of that self- 
restraint and “ frugal closeness” of style which in his opening 
chapter he declares to be so essential to scholarly writing. 
Not only is his diction less exuberant, but his criticism is riper, 
sounder, and more manly. We are surprised—we had well- 
nigh said, delighted—to find Mr. Pater applauding the frank 
outspokenness of Doctor Johnson at the expense of the modern 
German commentators on Shakespeare. His essay on Rossetti, 
while eminently sympathetic, strikes us as singularly just. For 
example, after noting the strange and almost grotesque lengths 
to which Rossetti’s delight in concrete definitions led him, and 
his excessive indulgence in personification, Mr. Pater con- 
tinues :—“ Poetry as a mania—one of Plato’s two higher forms 
of ‘divine’ mania—has, in all its species, a mere insanity 
incidental to it, the ‘defect of its quality,’ into which it may 
lapse in its moment of weakness; and the insanity which 
follows a vivid poetic anthropomorphism like that of Rossetti 
may be noted here and there in his work, in a forced and 
almost grotesque materialising of abstractions, as Dante also 
became at times a mere subject of the scholastic realism of 
the Middle Age.” Another excellent point about these essays 
is the extreme aptness of the quotations. Mr. Pater quotes 
sparingly, but with true artistic choice. Thus, in the essay 
on “ Shakespeare’s English Kings,” he illustrates very happily 
Shakespeare’s conception of war, in which “the pity of it” 
always comes as an afterthought to the poet’s admiration for 
the grandiose aspects of martial life. Mr. Pater has not only 
a sure instinct for things intrinsically beautiful in literature, 
but he is also very adroit in citing passages to illustrate his 
own meaning. To take one example, after dwelling with 
approval on Flaubert’s extraordinary loyalty to his art, and 
the unwearied persistence with which he laboured to fit 
the right word to the meaning, Mr. Pater illuminates, 
as it were, his version of the old maxim, yaacrad ra xara, 
with this happy image from one of Flaubert’s own letters, 
which expresses so vividly and painfully the discouragement 
which all conscientious artists must occasionally feel: “I am 
like a man whose ear is true but who plays falsely on the 
violin: his fingers refuse to reproduce precisely those sounds 





* Appreciations: with an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater, Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, London; Macmillan and Co. 
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of which he has the inward sense.” These words of Flaubert’s 
remind us, however, that Mr. Pater is hardly to be con- 
gratulated on his employment of musical imagery. In the 
essay on “ Shakespeare’s English Kings,” to which we have 
already alluded, occurs a similitude the appropriateness of 
which no musician would admit. The writer has been saying 
that Richard finally attains contentment in the merely passive 
recognition of superior strength, and continues: “As in some 
sweet anthem of Handel, the sufferer, who put finger to organ 
under the utmost pressure of mental conflict, extracts a kind 
of peace at last from the mere skill with which he sets his dis- 
tress to music.” Such indulgence in the luxury of grief is, we 
think, entirely alien from the whole spirit of Handel’s robust 
genius. But Mr. Pater is evidently enamoured of the com- 
parison, for he recurs to it a couple of pages lower down, in 
a passage worded with curious laxity for so studied a writer: 
“ Like some melodiously contending anthem of Handel’s, I said, 
of Richard’s meek ‘undoing’ of himself in the mirror-scene; and, 
in fact, the play of Richard IT. does, like a musical composition, 
possess a certain concentration of all its parts, a simple con- 
tinuity, an evenness of execution, which are rare in the great 
dramatist.” Unlucky, again, is the musical allusion in the 
sentence where Mr. Pater speaks of prose literature as “the 
characteristic art of the nineteenth century, as others, thinking 
of its triumphs since the youth of Bach, have assigned that 
place to music.” If Mr. Pater had said Hucbald, we should 
not have quarrelled with him; but to regard a colossus like 
Bach as representative of the infancy of music, is indeed a 
strange solecism. 

The prefatory essay on “Style” amounts in its sum toa 
well-reasoned plea for eclecticism, and the note’struck here is 
repeated in the postscript on “Classicism and Romanticism.” 
There he declares that the scholar of the future will admit 
that the style of the nineteenth century was justified by 
necessity,—“ a style very different, alike from the baldness of 
an impossible ‘Queen Anne’ revival, and an incorrect, in- 
condite exuberance, after the mode of Elizabeth.” The 
literary artist, who must inevitably be a scholar, will find the 
laws of language not a restriction, but an opportunity. They 
will brace rather than hamper him. But he must beget a 
vocabulary of his own; he must expand and purify the 
elements of his language, and restore the finer edge of words 
stillin use. Viewed in the light of a practical experiment on 
these lines, it cannot be said that these essays are wholly suc- 
cessful. The very title of the book—Appreciations—is a case 
in point, and, to us at least, the effort to acclimatise a Galli- 
cism smacks of affectation. Again, to any one who has 
ever glanced at a cookery-book, the word to “clarify” is 
saturated with culinary associations. Mr. Pater has en- 
deavoured to restore to it its finer edge by applying the term 
“clarifying” to somebody’s soul; but we fear that his 
gallant effort will prove abortive. Soyer and Francatelli are 
not to be robbed of their own. What we care least about in 
the Patristic school is its foppery of phrase, “the fancy,” as 
its chief puts it, “so many of us have for an exquisite and 
curious skill in the use of words,” and which occasionally 
degenerates into a sort of fantastic rhapsodising,—as, for 
example, when Mr. Pater describes the Provencal poetry : 
“Here under this strange complex of conditions, as in some 
medicated air, exotic flowers of sentiment expand, among 
people of a remote and unaccustomed beauty, somnambu- 
listic, frail, androgynous, the light almost shining through 
them.” This is not the work of a man of letters, but a 
 stylist,”—to use a base coinage which has at least the merit 
of suggesting artificiality and affectation. 

The “ appreciation” of Wordsworth is, we think, excellent, 
and full of acute remarks. “There was in Wordsworth’s 
character,” writes Mr. Pater, “a certain contentment, a sort of 
inborn religious placidity, seldom found united with a sensi- 
bility so mobile as his, which was favourable to the quiet, 
habitual observation of inanimate, or imperfectly animate, 
existence.” “To read one of his longer pastoral poems for 
the first time, is like a day spent ina new country : the memory 
is crowded for a while with its precise and vivid incidents.” 
Later on, Mr. Pater insists with much force that man’s close 
connection with natural objects, so far from degrading him in 
Wordsworth’s eyes by emphasising the physical connection of 
our nature with the actual lime and clay of the soil, rather 
tended to the dignity of human nature, because they tended 





Tati, 
to tranquillise it. “By raising nature to the level of human 
thought, he gives it power and expression : he subdues man to 
the level of human nature, and gives him thereby a certain 
breadth and coolness and solemnity.” It was because he saw 
man as a part of Nature that Wordsworth was able to appre. 
ciate passion in the lowly. ‘“ He chooses to depict people from 
humble life, because, being nearer to Nature than others, they 
are on the whole more impassioned, certainly more direct in 
their expression of passion, than other men: it is for this 
direct expression of passion that he values their humbj. 
words.” ‘What he values most [in scenes of pastoral life] is 
the almost elementary expression of elementary feelings” 
Finally, Mr. Pater regards Wordsworth’s poetry as a gop. 
tinual protest against the predominance of machinery jn oy, 
existence—i.e., the conception of means and ends—the end.jp. 
itself with the poet being “impassioned contemplation.” In th 
study of Coleridge, Mr. Pater’s faculty of quotation is again 
most happily exhibited. There is an interesting passage jp 
which Wordsworth and Coleridge are contrasted, from which 
we may be allowed to take the following paragraph :—* Words. 
worth’s flawless temperament, his fine mountain atmosphere of 
mind, that calm, sabbatic, mystic, wellbeing which De Quincey, 
a little cynically, connected with worldly (that is to say, 
pecuniary) good fortune, kept his conviction of a latent ip. 
telligence in Nature within the limits of sentiment or instinct, 
and confined it to those delicate and subdued shades of expres. 
sion which alone perfect art allows. In Coleridge’s sadder, 
more purely intellectual, cast of genius, what with Wordsworth 
was sentiment or instinct became a philosophical idea, oy 
philosophical formula, developed, as much as possible, after 
the abstract and metaphysical fashion of the transcendental 
schools of Germany.” Mr. Pater is at his best in what he says 
of Coleridge’s superlative skill in handling the supernatumal, 
compared with which “the too palpable intruders from a 
spiritual world in almost all ghost literature, in Scott and 
Shakespeare even, have a kind of crudity or coarseness.” The 
estimate of Charles Lamb which follows is, but for one or two 
slightly “precious” paragraphs, an excellent piece of sympa. 
thetic criticism. In the character as well as in the writings of 
Lamb, one may see, according to Mr. Pater, a visible inter. 
pretation and instance of the distinction between wit and 
humour. Mr. Pater dwells on Lamb’s lifelong sacrifice, the ever. 
present undercurrent of tragedy beneath his cheerful exterior, 
his modesty, and his disinterested devotion to literature pure 
and simple, pointing out with great truth that his detachment 
from the theories of the time, combined with his immediate 
contact with what was real, have given to his work an ex. 
ceptional enduringness. Mr. Pater’s habitual pensiveness as 
a critic, and the autumnal tone of his work, make this tribute 
to Charles Lamb all the more remarkable. In the books and 
domestic correspondence of Sir Thomas Browne, Mr. Pater 
has found another thoroughly congenial subject on which he 
discourses in a long and thoughtful paper. But, on the whole, 
the best and most penetrating criticism in the volume is con. 
tained in the short postcript on Classicism and Romanticism. 
Mr. Pater is scrupulously fair to the advocates of either school, 
and while he hold’s Stendhal’s views to be more suggestive, 
admits the greater reasonableness of Sainte-Beuve. Again, 
though holding France to be—whether in the old Provencal 
poetry or the prose of this century—the best and truest 
representative of the Romantic temper, he regrets its 
antinomian bizarrerie, the malign element which mars its 
beauty. Finally, after declaring his conviction that both 
elements are united in perfect art, he defines it to be the 
proper aim and problem of modern literary art “to induce 
order upon the contorted, proportionless accumulation of our 
knowledge and experience, our science and history, our hopes 
and disillusions, and in effecting this, to do consciously what 
has been done hitherto too unconsciously, to write our English 
language as the Latins wrote theirs, as the French write, a3 
scholars should write.” ‘Consciously,’—there is where the 
danger resides, for consciousness so often degenerates into 
self-consciousness. We have read these essays with a great 
deal of pleasure, which would have been further enhanced 
could we but rid ourselves of the occasional impression,—we 
admit that it is only occasional,—that the author was thinking 
less of what he wanted to say than of the effect that his 
periods would produce on his audience, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. * 
Or that almost too impeccable hero—if we may venture to 
say so—George Washington, these handy volumes give by far 
the best and most readable biography we have yet seen. Jared 
Sparks’s laborious work is a prolonged and undiscriminating 
panegyric, by no means always scrupulously accurate, of 
which only a perfervid American could attempt the perusal. 
Mason Weems’s much briefer biography is little more than 
a collection of Washingtonian myths, put together with an 
exceptional amount of penny-a-liner skill, but possessing little 
historical value. Weems was the founder of the goody-goody 
school of Washingtonian adoration, according to which from 
boyhood, almost from babyhood, Washington was in turn the 
pattern boy, the ideal youth, the perfect man, who not only 
never said but never did a foolish thing,—in short, a con- 
summate prig. From the nonsense of Weems and the painful 
worship of Sparks, Mr. Lodge has rescued the memory of his 
great countryman, and in his pleasant pages has drawn for 
us a human and lifelike portrait. That Washington was in 
truth a great man, no one, we suppose, would care to dispute. 
It is not his greatness that can ever be in question, but its 
measure and quality only. He was one of those men who at 
the outset of their career are fortunate enough, or wise 
enough, or both, to form a right judgment at an important 
crisis, and strong enough to adhere to it through adversity, 
obloquy, and opposition. Such a course requires extraordinary 
clearness of vision—otherwise the end is lost sight of amid 
the multiplicity of events—exhaustless patience under the 
interminable attacks of petty men, and a very rare combination 
of strength and tact to master the opposition of more powerful 
enemies. All these qualities Washington required and possessed. 
Napoleon had only the first of them; but then, his was a civil 
and military genius of the highest order. Wellington had the 
first two; of the third circumstances did not, in his case, create 
any positive need; but then, he had military genius. Now, 
Washington revealed no genius—both Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son were his intellectual superiors—and in a partisan warfare, 
opposed to incapable Generals, there was no arena for the dis- 
play of the highest qualities of a great commander. Mr. 
Lodge does his best to prove that Washington was both a 
great statesman and a great captain; but it cannot be said 
that he has succeeded. He shows that the Squire of Mount 
Vernon was an admirable man of business, sensible, clear- 
headed, cool, just, and, above all, perfectly honest and free 
from personal ambition—a true patriot—but without a spark 
of inspiration. His conduct of the campaign was marked 
by the same qualities, with those of indomitable courage, 
tireless perseverance, and rapid decision added. But, though 
fighting in his own country, against a handful of in- 
vaders brought across three thousand miles of sea, badly 
equipped and worse generalled, he must have been de- 
feated but for the arrival upon the scene of Rochambeau 
and Lafayette. The history of the war has been written 
almost entirely from the American point of view—histories 
of civil discords are usually written from the point of view of 
the vanquishers—and the archives of this country have not 
been used to anything like the extent needed for an impartial 
account of the War of Independence. In this respect, 
Mr. Lodge has followed his predecessors, and his biography 
of the General and the President does not greatly add to our 
knowledge of either. The interest of these volumes lies in the 
picture they present of the man. George Washington was 
neither cold nor unsympathetic,—nor, it may be added, so 
impeccable as we have been taught to regard him, as the 
Randolph episode proves, though Mr. Lodge dismisses Mr. 
Conway’s recently published apologia of the United States 
first Attorney-General almost with contempt. He was a great 
rider and hunter, and a dashing cavalry officer to boot. He 
was neither incapable of getting into a passion, nor of falling 
in love. But he was always master of himself; on no single 
occasion does he appear to have lost his self-control, though 
often most sorely tried; and of the meaner passions of revenge 
or hatred, or even political jealousy, his life displays no trace. 
His heart was always at Mount Vernon, and to the dignity of 
the Presidency he infinitely preferred the simple life of a 
country gentleman. Although by far the most pertinacious 
Opponent of British authority, never for a moment, after the 
sword was drawn, dreaming of reconciliation, which his faculty 
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of clear sight showed him to be practically impossible, he 
remained essentially an Englishman to the end, and never lost 
his love and admiration for the country under whose flag he 
first bore arms. England, indeed, may claim Washington as 
one of her own heroes with as much justice as America may 
claim Lee or Jackson; and we may well join with our kinsmen 
across the sea in awarding to one of the loftiest and noblest 
characters that the world has seen, a meed of veneration that 
all the genius of Napoleon cannot claim at the hands of the 
French people. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Captains of Cadets. By Henry Frith. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—Mr. Frith avails himself of a subject that is “in the air,” 
and describes life on board the ‘ Britannia,’ with a special 
reference to fagging. He makes out the best case he can, but 
does not, we must confess, convince us. ‘There are different 
opinions about fagging, though there is a fairly general consensus 
among those who have gone through it. But the public-school 
system is the outcome of a long tradition, and is hedged in by a 
number of rules; that on board the ‘ Britannia’ seems to be of a 
very indiscriminate and haphazard kind, and far too much 
dependent on individual caprice. The adventures of Gerald and 
Le Roi, when they get afloat, are more than usually interesting. 
The “ Amazon ”’ slavers are a decided novelty in fiction. It must 
be allowed, however, that the Captain was a little “green” in 
allowing himself to be so taken in. Mr. Frith amuses himself 
with some satirical remarks on the Admiralty. If he had actually 
allowed the Captain to meet with his end through trusting to the 
“blade supplied by a paternal Government,” it would have 
heightened the effect of his satire. 





The Brig and the Lugger. By Colonel Walmsley. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—Colonel Walmsley’s story has for its material some of 
the stirring incidents of the French Revolution. The tale begins 
in Brittany, where we fall in with the Chouan leaders; then 
comes the fatal Quiberon Expedition, and afterwards the Coup 
d’Etat, besides numerous adventures on the seas. There is quite 
a genuine ring about the naval fights, which are all well fought, 
and of a nature gratifying to English boys. Colonel Walmsley 
has worked in his historical details very well, and has given to 
his story quite the atmosphere of those stirring times. The 
captain of the lugger must not only have been a sanguine man, 
but possessed of remarkably good eyesight, to see land “ dis- 
tinctly ” at “thirty to forty ” miles’ distance. 

One of the 28th. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. 
Henty is really indefatigable as to the number of stories he pro- 
duces. Yet we cannot, in One of the 28th, discern any loss of spon- 
taneity ; the incidents are perhaps not quite so exciting ; but his 
characters have lost none of their vitality, and they talk and act 
with a naturalness which is one of Mr. Henty’s most valuable gifts. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the current of events is vigorous, 
and never slacks for a moment, and that if the adventures are not 
of that thrilling kind which we are wont to associate with Mr. 
Henty’s stories, they are yet varied and attractive enough for any 
reader. The hero is wrecked on a fishing excursion, enters the 
Army, goes still-hunting in Ireland, and finally fights at Waterloo ; 
besides which there is the quieter interest of a concealed will and 
the search for it. Waterloo, considering that the alternative title 
is “ A Tale of Waterloo,” occupies a rather small space, though 
the story of the campaign, as Mr. Henty relates it, is as fresh as 
ever. One of the 28th is quite up to the standard of the writer’s 
other stories in style, vigour of narration, and variety of interest. 
It would be superfluous to recommend it to boys. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
A story laid in Wales at the time of the Rebecca Riots is some- 
what of a rarity, and has, therefore, two reasons for being inter- 
esting. Besides this, the writer is sure to have some lively and 
natural characters and incidents, and to make them talk, and to 
play them off against each other. The necessary love-story is 
not forgotten; indeed, there are three, we believe, and they all 
end happily. The most attractive features of Rose Mervyn are the 
native characters, who are decidedly Welsh; these and Rebecca 
the author contrives to depict with much sympathy, and certainly 
surrounds them thoroughly with the air of the Principality. 


A Modern Red Riding-Hood. By C. A. Jones. (Hatchards.)— 
There is a certain family resemblance between this story and 
“‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” so far, at least, as one of the principal 
characters is concerned. Rupert Howard is strikingly like the 
little lord in his appearance and manners; nor are the circum- 
stances of hig coming to his aunts’ house wholly dissimilar, 
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The aunts, or rather the ruling spirit of the two, had broken 
with the lad’s father because he had married an Italian girl, and 
it is only when the father dies that the children are received in 
the old home. The little girl who may be supposed to be the 
heroine proper of the story has no particular prototype that we 
know of, certainly not the child of the nursery story. The 
resemblance here does not go much further than the red hood, 
We have no reason, however, to complain. The red hood is put to 
a very good use. The story, on the whole, is too sentimental, and 
the writing is wanting now and then in simplicity; but it is 
certainly interesting and effective. 

Her Own Way. By Frances Armstrong. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—The step-mother of modern fiction is, for the most part, 
wholly unlike the well-known character with whom the ancient 
poets have made usfamiliar. She is not “ perfidious ” and “cruel,” 
and all the rest of it, but a model of goodness and patience, who 
has to put up with a good deal from her step-children. The second 
Mrs. Bertram constantly has to put up with much from her step- 
child Kitty, who is introduced to us in the character of a veritable 
vixen. There is afund of goodness and affection in her, neverthe- 
less; and after making every one unhappy at home, and getting 
into a considerable scrape at school, whither she has perforce to 
be sent, she shows these qualities in a very effective way when 
the occasion comes. The money matters in the story are a little 
confused, without, however, much affecting its tenor. If Mr. 
Bertram died, as it appears that he did, without a will, the 
house would have descended to the son, with a right of dower to 
the widow, who appears to have had no settlement, and the per- 
sonalty would have been divided between the widow and all the 
children, Kitty included. 


Annabel. By M. E. Burton. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
Annabel is taken away from the orphan asylum in which she has 
been brought up by an uncle who offers to maintain her. This 
uncle turns out to be a very curious creature, a crippled dwarf, 
with a mind almost as distorted as his body, who keeps the 
“ Mammoth Furniture Stores,” and owns small-house property in 
the neigkourhood. He is hard and grasping; but he has a heart 
somewhere. The life which Annabel leads with this unpromising 
relative is described with no little realistic foree. And then we 
have the story of how she becomes a good influence in the old 
man’s life, a certain Harry, who is related to him in the same 
way, being the bad one, and how she triumphs in the end. 

The Story of a Queen. By Mary C. Rowsell. (Blackie and Son.) 
—The Queen whose story is told in this little volume is Marie of 
Brabant, second wife of Philip, son and successor of Louis IX. of 
France. It relates the crime of Pierre de la Brosse in poisoning 
the King’s son Louis, how it was committed, how it was laid at 
Queen Marie’s door, and, finally, how the truth was discovered. 
The tale is told with plenty of spirit, and is, indeed, a good specimen 
of this kind of fiction. 


Holding On: a Tale for Boys. By J.T. Hopkins. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—A good story this, with a moral well defined, but not 
obtruded. Wynt Havisham and his brother find themselves in a 
singular position by the sudden death of the uncle with whom 
they have been living. He dies in the endeavour to make it 
understood that he wishes his last will cancelled. This last will, 
indeed the only will found, leaves his property to a daughter, with 
a handsome provision for the nephews. The daughter insists that 
the testator’s unfulfilled intention was to leave all to her, and 
abrogate the provision. Wynt accordingly throws up everything, 
and goes into a “store’’—the scene is in the States—to earn his 
living. He “holds on” by his purpose; he holds on in the store 
against sundry temptations of various kinds; and then, by a sur- 
prise which we will not reveal, he finds that all unconsciously he 
has been acting to his own temporal advantage. We cannot help 
thinking that the tale would have been better without the intro- 
duction of the lawyer’s meditated but not accomplished fraud. 


The Art Journal, 1889. (Virtue and Co.)—The editor of the Art 
Journal points with a legitimate satisfaction to the advance to be 
seen in the volume just given to the public over that of ten years 
ago. More letterpress, illustrations more numerous and far more 
varied in the methods of reproduction (etching, photogravure, and 
chromo-lithograph having been added to the processes employed), 
and a lower price, are notable gains. In the volume now before us 
there is not perhaps any one illustration of especial attractiveness, 
but there are many that are quite satisfying in point of merit. 
The etchings are six in number, the most pleasing being the first, 
“School Belles,” by L. Muller, after Ned Morgan; but it is not 
one that will please realistic critics. We venture to suggest that 
the cricket-bat which one of the spectators carries over his shoulder 
is of a type more modern than the Waterloo period. We like much 
“Harrow Church,” drawn and etched by Mr. Percy Robertson. 
Among the photogravures we should select the reproduction of Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s “ Pallas Athené and the Herdsman’s Dogs.” The 





chromo-lithograph, “ My Little Model,” after Signor Ludwig 
Passini, presents a very charming face. The literary matter of 
the Art Journal is always interesting, and this volume does not 
fall below the average. Description and criticism of the various 
exhibitions of the year, accounts of art abroad, biographies of 
artists, and some specially interesting papers, amply illustrated, 
on the work of some prominent Continental artists, are among the 
chief contents. We may also mention papers on “The Royal 
Palaces,” “The Painted Hall of Greenwich,” and “ Berkeley 
Castle,” as worthy of note. Among the miscellaneous matter 
there is nothing more interesting than M. P. Villars’ article ms 
“London.” M. Villars is struck with the convenience of ou, 
railway stations, and with the gigantic proportion of our adver. 
tising system (he is complimentary to the artistic merit of some 
of our posters). He thinks the English of the Metropolis and of 
the provincial towns very much alike, far more so than the 
Parisians are like the people of Marseilles or Toulouse. Our shops 
open very late, and are very badly arranged; our women dregg 
very badly, but are often very pretty ; the lower classes, both men 
and women, are extraordinarily dirty and slovenly; and the 
public-houses are detestable. “To remain in them long enough 
to get drunk requires on the part of the customers a true vocation 
for inebriety.” 


The Story of a Poodle. By Lucy D. Thornton. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This story of ‘José,’ “told by himself and his 
mistress,” gives an account of his family; of the great adventure 
of his life, when he became the property of a travelling showman, 
and so acquired an education which he would probably have 
missed had he remained at home; and finally, of his restoration to 
his mistress. It is an entertaining little book, varied with stories 
of what we are pleased to call “instinct,” and prettily illustrated, 
sometimes with pictures which are not exactly relevant to ‘ Jos¢’s’ 
autobiography,—the “Pic du Midi de Bigorre,” for instance, and 
“The Castle of Pau.”——Two Conceited Puppies, by Frederick 
Langbridge, M.A. (Home Words Publishing Office), relates how 
‘Fop’ and ‘ Mop’ ran away from their quiet home with the inten- 
tion of seeing life and of being introduced to the Queen, and 
how they fared. Their experiences on the road and in the dog- 
fancier’s shop are graphically described; but surely the dog- 
fancier is painted in too gloomy colours. Such a brute could not 
have carried on his business for six months. The Demon Cat. 
By C. W. Cole and W. Ralston. (Simpkin and Marshall; Menzies 
and Co., Edinburgh.)—This “naval melodrama” consists of a 
series of clever and amusing sketches, with brief explanatory 
letterpress. The “demon cat” comes on board one of her 
Majesty’s ships in a very mysterious way, and after perpetrating 
a number of atrocities, meets with the end allotted by justice to 
the very greatest criminals, for he is blown from a gun,—a fate, 
it must be understood, of his own contriving. 


Little Footsteps. By Catherine Shaw. (J. F. Shaw.)—Here we 
have three stories, two of children in the country, and one of 
children by the sea, all of them adorned with appropriate pictures. 
The stories are good enough, but we doubt whether the religious 
lessons should be made quite so direct. 


Amateur Work. Vol. I., New Series. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This “ Practical Magazine of Constructive and Decorative Art and 
Manual Labour ” has made, it will be seen, a fresh beginning. A 
description of the contents of a single number will doubtless in- 
troduce the magazine to such of our readers as may not know it. 
To take the first, then, “ How to Make a Digitorium” (this isa 
“ dumb piano,” on which you learn to finger without disturbing 
your neighbours) ; “The Wheelbarrow: How to Make It;” “A 
High-Backed Carpet Chair; ” “Magic-Lantern Slide Painting ;” 
“How to make a Four-Jawed Chuck ” (how many of our readers 
know what is meant by a “ four-jawed chuck” ?); “ My Lathes, 
and How I Made Them;” “ Wind Models” (models of mills, 
&e., worked by the wind); “How to Convert Oakstaves into 
Fern-Pots;” ‘“'Tent-Making for Amateurs ; ” “ Fitting and Erect- 
ing” (of machinery); “Walking-Sticks, and How to Make 
Them;” ‘“Fretwork Cover for Blotting-Book;” “My Single 
Needle Telegraph Instruments.’ There is a pretty wide choice 
here. Then the editor gives “Notes on Novelties,” and has his 
“Correspondents in Council.” This is a most useful periodical, 
as we have more than once before had the pleasure of saying. 


The Conquest of the Moon. By André Laurie. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This, as its title indicates, is a scientific extravaganza 
after the manner of M. Jules Verne. Science and commercial 
speculation combine to make an attempt upon the moon; and the 
method pursued is, it being plainly impossible to reach that 
satellite from the earth, to bring the satellite here, this being 
accomplished by increasing the power of the earth by magnets. 
The romance consists of two parts, the first relating the exper! 
ences of the adventurers in reaching the Soudan, in which part of 
the world the process is to be worked out; and the second, de 
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scribing their life on the moon itself. All this is done with spirit 
and ingenuity, but the subject is not good enough for a tale of 
this length. Edgar Poe had a better idea of the proportion of 
things when he wrote his “Journey to the Moon.” But then, a 
«gift-book” must have so many pages. 

The Fortune of the Quittentuns. By R. D. Chetwode. (Biggs 
aud Debenham.)—The idea of a buccaneer’s treasure, which has 
to be discovered by means of a cryptograph, is one that has been 
used many times since Edgar Poe wrote his “Gold Bug.” Mr. 
Chetwode has worked it out into a tale that has a certain novelty 
of circumstances about it. The scene is laid in South America, and 
the hero, his father, who joins him in the adventure of the search, 
and the faithful Indian Oononi, go through some very strange 
experiences. They have all of them, it would seem, as many lives 
asa cat; and so, in spite of Indians of a peculiarly savage temper, 
and natural obstacles of the most alarming kind, they succeed in 
finding what they are looking for. This is a spirited tale, but 
some of the horror might have been retrenched. It is no use to 
tell the reader that if he objects he may go on to the next chapter. 
There are readers who are positively harmed by these things, 
and who ought not to have them put in their way. 

The Fireside, 1889. Conducted by the Rev. Charles Bullock, 
B.D. (Home Words Office.)—Fiction is less prominent in this 
magazine than it is in some of its contemporaries; nor is it, in 
our judgment, the worse for that. Miss Emily Holt contributes 
one of her historical tales, which always contain, as our readers 
probably know, much more than fiction; and there are other 
stories, one of which, of the humorous kind, by Mr. F. Langbridge, 
we have noticed elsewhere. The miscellanous papers are varied 
and interesting, and represent current topics of interest with a 
satisfactory completeness. We may mention Mr. Holden Rae’s 
series of papers on “ Journalism and Authorship,” Mr. 8S. B. James’s 
“Social Essayettes ” (which might be made a little more concise 
in style with advantage), Canon Wynne’s “ Voices of the Year,” 
and the “Sunday Readings” by various authors. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine (Cassell and Co.) is as varied in its 
contents as usual. Of course there is fiction, but not in excessive 
quantity, and a large amount of other matter, useful and readable. 
In these days, when so many are emigrating, we may mention 
“A Lady’s Experience in the Intermediate,”—i.e., the ‘‘ second 
class” in one of the Atlantic steamers. The experience seems to 
have been faveurable, and the money saved at not too great an 
expense of comfort. After what has been said of the gambling 
among the saloon passengers, it is quite possible that for some 
the intermediate might be safer. There are other practical papers 
of amore general application,—% Papers by a Family Doctor,” for 
instance, ‘Chit-Chat on Dress,” and a vast miscellany which 
goes under the comprehensive title of ‘* The Miscellany.” 


The Black Man’s Ghost. By John C. Hutcheson. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.)—Captain Snaggs, a good sailor, but a brute liable to 
become dangerously savage when he is excited by drink, shoots 
Sam Ledfoot, the black cook. If there ever was a dead Negro, 
there would seem to be one when the Captain fires his revolver at 
a short range, and, “uttering a wild, despairing cry, poor Sam 
dropped into the sea alongside, his body splashing the water right 
on board into my face as it fell,” to quote the description of the 
“hoy” who tells the story. After this we get the usual incidents 
of an unlucky voyage, but told with the spirit that Mr. Hutcheson 
knows so well how to put into his sea-stories,—a fire in the hold, 
a storm, the grounding of the ship, the discovery of treasures ; 
while the “ ghost ” plays his part, to the no small amazement and 
terror of his old shipmates. There is an excellent chapter 
entitled “Rival Apparitions,” with the truly comic idea of a 
terrified ghost; and there is a very conclusive catastrophe which 
works poetical justice to good and bad in the most satisfactory way. 

The Children’s Illustrated Annual (Seeley and Co.) is notable for 
the really good art which it contains. ‘The illustrations are 
described as being “ after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Sir 
T. Lawrence, Romney, and others, and are, in one instance at 
least (“ Off for a Scamper with ‘ Fido’ ”), ingeniously turned to the 
purpose of the Annual. Some pictures of Stratford-on-Avon, and 
some excellently drawn wild beasts, may be specially mentioned. 
There is a serial tale, “The Giant’s Hold,” by “E. Vincent 
Briton,” a good story of a bachelor uncle, who was brought to his 
right mind by the presence of some children, and a variety of 
other readable things, among them a capital yachting experience, 
“A Midnight Saii,” by Mrs. Frank Cowper, the story.of getting 
out of Swanage Harbour in a gale. The Children’s Illustrated 
Annual is to appear in future, we understand from a postscript, 
as an “ annual” in the proper sense of the term. 

A Little Brown Pebble. By S. L. Pumphrey. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—Some children find a brown pebble, and the brown pebble 
tells them his story, beginning with the account of how, being 





originally sandstone, he was hardened into quartzite by the action 
of hot water that was full of flint. In fact, he gives his young 
audience a geological history of the world, this including the 
development of plant-life, and an account of various creatures 
that inhabited land and sea in the early ages, the gigantic rep- 
tiles and mammals, till we get to the appearance of man. In short, 
a considerable amount of knowledge is given in a convenient and 
attractive form, with the assistance of appropriate illustrations. 


Drifting Leaves. By Sarah Doudney. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
—The verse which Miss Doudney gives her readers in this volume 
is very much above the average of merit of that which is commonly 
thought good enough to serve for the letterpress of a book of 
pictures. It is highly finished in execution, graceful, and full of 
true and tender feeling. One might say, indeed, that it is clearly 
not meant for young readers; but this is not the only book among 
its class that really addresses a different audience from that for 
which it seems to be intended. Here is a specimen of her verse :— 

** Soft snow still rests within this wayside cleft, 
Veiling the primrose buds not yet unfurled: 
Last trace of dreary winter, idly left 
On beds of moss, and sere leaves crisply curled ; 


Why does it linger while the violets blow, 
And sweet things grow ? 


A relic of long nights and weary days, 
When all things fair were hidden from my sight : 
A chill reminder of those mournful ways 
I traversed when the fields were cold and white ; 
My life was dim, my hopes lay still and low 
Beneath the snow. 


Now spring is coming, and my buried love 
Breaks fresh and strong and living through the sod ; 
The lark sings loudly in the blue above, 
The budding earth shall magnify her god : 
Let the old sorrows and old errors go 
With the lost snow !”” 

The illustrations are of autumn and winter landscapes, and of 
leaves in all the varieties of their autumn colours, and in that 
exquisite form which they take when only the skeleton, so to 
speak, is left. Those of the latter class seem to us particularly 
good.—A somewhat similar book is From Leaf to Leaf: a Volume 
of Poems with Illustrations. Selected and arranged by Robert 
Ellice Mack. (E. Nister, London; E. P. Dutton and Co., New 
York.)—The illustrations are more ambitious than in the volume 
just noticed. It is not to be wondered at if they are not so uniformly 
successful. Some, indeed, are very pretty. The verses are of 
varying quality. It might have been better to select more of our 
established favourites and authors of acknowledged reputation. 
——Another volume, Round the Hearth, by Harriett M. Bennett, 
selected and arranged by R. C. Mack (Nister), we can praise less 
unreservedly. Both pictures and verses are of a simple kind, little 
boys and girls, dogs, kittens, birds, and so forth, being the sub- 
jects. Of the former, the best are ‘‘ Carrying [it should have been 
“dragging” ] Home the Yule-Log;” ‘‘ Put Down One and Carry 
One” (both picture and accompanying verses are capital) ; 
“Reflections,” a little girl looking at herself in the water; and 
““Who Speaks First ?” a little child with three dogs standing on 
their hind legs before her. Pu Tell You a Story, by Mrs. Lizzie 
Mack (same editor and publisher), is also good. The trial of the 
dog, with a jury of dolls, is a capital picture; and so is that of the 
little girl holding a crab in her net; but the crab should not have 
been green, or else the young lady must have been mistaken in 
thinking it was “the kind you see in the shops.” The Lost 
Tickets: Illustrated Stories in Prose and Verse (Routledge and Sons), 
is, we think, an old acquaintance, as far as some at least of the 
stories and pictures are concerned.—F lowers, illustrated by Ada 
Hanbury and Cloéte Brown (Sockl and Nathan), is an illustrated 
edition of Longfellow’s well-known poem beginning with the line, 
“Spake full well, in language quaint and olden.” One of the 
prettiest designs is that which accompanies what is perhaps the 
best stanza in the poem :— 








* Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born: 
Others their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 
—F rom the same publishers we also get Fuiry Fine-Ear’s Fancies. 
Fairies talking to little girls, riding on birds, playing at hide-and- 
seek in flowers, &c., are made the subjects of some gracefully 
fanciful drawings. We may venture to remark, however, that they 
have very ineffective wings, especially the grown-up young lady, 
who might have been dressed for a ball, who appears on the page 
fronting the dedication. And the author of the verses may be 
reminded that “ zoéphyte” is a word of three syllables, and so will 
not suit the metre in :— 
* Rise, O merry mermaid, 
On the ocean’s crest, 
For the humble zoophyte 
Coral caves are best.” 

In the text the word is spelt with an “i” instead of the “y.” 
——tThe Kelpies’ Fiddle-Bow. Translated from the German by 
“A.N.N.” Illustrated by E. L. Shute. (Marcus Ward and Co.)— 


When we read “translated from the German ” on the title-page, 
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we do not expect to be told that the hero learns to play “Rule 
Britannia.” “Adapted” should rather have been the word. As 
it is, we have a story that is neither German nor English. But 
the pictures are decidedly good, and the tale will be found enter- 
taining. From the same publishers we have also received Where 
Lilies Live, and Waters Wind Away. Pictures by Edith S. Berkeley. 
Verses by F. W. Bourdillon.—The pictures are sometimes very 
good, though we think that now and then the colouring might 
have been more harmoniously contrived. One of the prettiest of 
the whole series, to our fancy, is that of “Maud and Marjorie,” 
for which colour has not been used. Of the coloured illustrations, 
“The Rats on the Water-Lily Leaves” are as good as any. The 
verses are bright and merry, with a tuneful jingle in them. 





Agriculiural Distress and Trade Competition. By D. Tallerman. 
(Commercial and Agricultural Co-operative Society.)—Mr. Taller- 
man believes that we can produce in England as much food as we 
need, that “‘ we wilfully waste as much as we import,” and that 
“our farmers deprive themselves of thirty or forty millions of 
pounds per annum,” all of it going into the pockets of the 
foreigner. This is the thesis which, with many corollaries of various 
kinds, he sets himself to substantiate in this volume. There is a 
great deal of truth in what he says. Unfortunately, there are 
unreasonable prejudices and reasonable tastes to be overcome. 
The theoretic argument for wholemeal bread, for instance, is irre- 
fragable. But people will not eat it. It is very difficult to make 
well, and only the very best wheat can be used for it. As the 
inferior sorts must be employed one way or another, this is an im- 
portant consideration. Sometimes Mr. Tallerman is indisputably 
right, as when, for instance, he says that “the total home pro- 
duction of really good fresh butter for consumption forms but an 
infinitesimal portion of the actual quantity made.” The butter- 
making of the United Kingdom is, on the whole, a disgrace to the 
enterprise and intelligence of the dairy-farmers,—we may even 
say, to their industry. Of course, the best butter cannot be made 
everywhere, any more than the best wine can be grown in all vine- 
yards. But it can always be made without rankness, sweet and 
clean. Our author does not allow sufficiently for differences of 
soil. He says of cheese :— That farmers with the same material 
should so manipulate it as to turn out products of such a wide 
difference in quality and value, is beyond ordinary comprehension,” 
but not, surely, beyond the comprehension of those who know the 
wonderful effect of differences of soil. The present writer knows 
of a large estate in which only one farm produces a good toasting 
cheese, and of a considerable district in which one field only can 


fatten cattle without any help. Now and then Mr. Tallerman lets | | 
a hobby fairly run away with him. “The selling of raw milk | Trench, and Co.)—Many measures and many moods are expressed 
| with more or less skill in this pleasing and creditable volume of 


should be suppressed by law, and every vendor of milk should be 
compelled to boil it, or cause it to be boiled, prior to its delivery 
to a customer.” ‘The thoughtless,” says the author, in a lucid 
interval, ‘might receive tae suggestion with ridicule.” Ridicule, 
indeed! The word is not a quarter strong enough. 

The Atheist Shoemaker. By Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. (Hodder | 
znd Stoughton.)—This “ page in the history of the West London 
Mission” is a true story—we are told, and can readily believe— | 
with the names changed. John Herbert, a man of noble type, | 
has been turned against Christianity by the contradiction between | 
the faith and the lives of professing believers, and by social | 
wrongs, especially the hardness of his own lot, doomed as he is to | 
an early death by the conditions under which he has been forced 
to work. He is brought to a better mind by seeing lives more in 
harmony with the profession of those that live them. It is an 
affecting story, with all the impress of reality upon it. But there 
is one thing to which we feel bound to call Mr. Hughes’s attention. 
The man makes this statement :—“ I am killed, while still a young 
man, killed by a Christian employer, who has kept me and my shop- 
mates in a foul hole, where we have to burn gas all day long. A 
short time ago. we heard the Factory Inspector was coming. 
‘Ah!’ we thought, ‘now we shall be relieved, now we shall 
have a little fresh air and daylight. Not a bit of it. | 
Our Christian employer took him upstairs, and they had a 
glass of sherry together, and then he went away without ever 
putting his nose into our sweating-den. And your Christian 
Government pays him £500 a year.” Now here we have a man 
identified in all but name. He is a factory inspector at the 
West End and he has £500 a year. This man is guilty of a shame- 
ful breach of duty. Mr. Hughes is bound not to leave the matter 
here. He should report the case to the Government. On the 
other hand, the inspector is bound to vindicate himself. 

The Ascent of Man. By Mathilde Blind. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Miss Blind’s theme is the physical, mental, and moral evolution 
of man. It would be unfair to ask of a poet that complete account 
of the theory which men of science themselves do not find them- 
selves competent to give. Nor can the method be the same as 











that which is followed in strictly philosophical discussions, The 
scientific thinker who would trace the pedigree of man to pro- 
tozoon or protoplasm, must, of course, work backward, like other 
pedigree-makers ; and the further he goes from the present, the 
less firm are his footsteps. This is a method which does not suit 
the poetical treatment of the subject. The poet is bound to 
follow the accepted order of all cosmogonies, and begins with 
chaos, which he pictures as developing itself into order, law, and 
life. Hence he has to begin with the assumptions with which the 
man of science ends. There are enormous gaps in evolution 
approach it as we will. But these are more easily passed when 
we are led up to them by a long succession of proofs drawn from 
acknowledged facts, than when we start with the absolutely 
unknown, with such vague entities, or non-entities, as “dim 
fluctuant forces,” “shocks of electrical vapour,” “auroral pulsa- 
tions,” and the like. The origin of life is a problem which hag 
not been settled to the satisfaction of any one, except it be Mr, 
Grant Allen, and we are not any the wiser when Miss Blind sings ;— 


“ Enkindled in the mystic dark 
Life built herself a myriad forms, 
And, flashing its electric spark 
Through films and cells and pulps and worms, 
Flew shuttlewise above, beneath, 
Weaving the web of life and death. 
And multiplying in the ocean, 
Amorphous, rude, colossal things 
Lolled on the ooze in lazy motion, 
Armed with grim jaws or uncouth wings 
Helpless to lift their cumbering bulk 
They lurch like some dismasted hulk.” 


Nor is the origin of thought made clearer when we are told that— 
“within 
The twilight maz%s of his brain, 


Like embryos within the womb, 
Thought pushes feelers through the gloom.” 


The fact is that, as is not unfrequently the case with philosophical 
poems, we are better pleased when we escape from the philosophy, 
Without doubt the finest thing in the volume is “The Pilgrim 
Soul,” a poem which has, indeed, a relation to the subject of the 
volume, but which might well stand, and indeed would stand with 
more advantage to the author, by itself. Miss Blind has risen 
here to a power of expression and a command of melodious verse 
which we do not find elsewhere. 


A Glossary of Anatomical, Physiological, and Biological Terms. By 
the late Thomas Dunman.. Second edition, edited and supple- 
mented with an Appendix by V. H. Wyatt Wingrave. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a book originally useful, and further 


| improved by revision and enlargement. A few errors remain,— 


e.g., gennesis for genesis, and odous for odons. 
Pastorals and Poems. By Crawford Wilson. (Kegan Paul, 


verse. Mr. Wilson manifests a keen appreciation of natural 
beauty, and some of his descriptions of the sights and sounds of 
rural life are both felicitous and faithful. Too many of these 
verses, however, betray signs of haste, and seem to have beea 


| written with ill-advised fluency; in other words—and this is 


especially true in regard to some of the longer and more ambitious 
poems in the volume—they are not merely defective on the score 


| of musical expression, but are deficient in the quality of sustained 


and progressive thought. The human charm of the book is con- 
siderable, and Mr. Crawford Wilson displays a manly and whole- 
some sympathy with the joys and sorrows of the poor. In fact, 
there is considerable fancy in the volume, much kindly feeling, 
and here and there a gleam of true poetry. 

Blue-Bird Notes: Poems. By Ira Billman, (Funk and Wagualls, 
New York.)—In some introductory verses, Mr. Billman tells 
us that one day he sat in his study, ‘aimless and dreary, 
in doubt of his power, whilst a fecling of pain akin to remorse 
haunted his breast o’er time spent in vain” in the cultivation of 
the Muses. Just then the song of a blue-bird rang out from # 
neighbouring tree, and though it was not very melodious, it 


| startled into song a bird of richer and fuller notes. Thereupon 


Mr. Billman dubbed his doggerel Blue-Bird Notes, and laid the 


' flattering unction to his soul that others might ‘weave his music 


” 


in their song. We are reluctant ourselves to cherish such a 
thought, for the volume is brimful of pretentious twaddle, ex- 
pressed in great swelling words of vanity. It is both a delusion 
and a snare for the author to imagine that, to quote some lines 
of his own once more, his are the— 


* Fluent lips, that drop rich pearls 
In wisdom’s storied urn.” 


Although it is quite possible, in spite of the lack of evidence in 
these pages, that he may belong to those who have— 


** Sack’d the minds of classic worlds 
Where midnight tapers burn.”’ 


Tales of a Tennis-Party. By Blancor Dash. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—These tales are supposed to be told by a 
soldier, a poet, a traveller, and one or two other members of a 
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party assembled at sunset on the tennis-lawn of a country-house. 
They abound in graceful and pleasant lines, though, as a whole, 


they disp!ay more culture and care than fire and fancy. The best 


of them, in our judgment, is the Colonel’s tale, a story in which 
the tragedy of life is described without a false or jarring note. 
These “ Tales” reach a higher level of literary expression than 
the majority of slim and dainty volumes of minor poetry which 
fall in our way. 

The Florida of To-Day. By James Wood Davidson. (Appleton, 
New York.)—This is a guide-book, written expressly for tourists 
and settlers,—written, too, in a style which is lively without (in 
spite of such barbarous adjectives as “ politicianal”) being too 
distressingly American. Mr. Davidson’s chapter on the history 
of Florida is scrappy, and ought to be supplemented by a perusal 
of Parkman and other writers. But when he deals with its 
geology and geography, its products and its population, its 
climate and its roads, he is succinctness itself. His representa- 


tio—which is his only to some extent—of the present condition | 


of the Seminole Indians is very lifelike. He relapses into slangy 
American, however, when he writes of the social pests, such as 
“Jand-sharks,” who infest Florida. But this portion of his book 
may easily be skipped. 


Music for the People. By Robert A. Marr. (John Menzies, 
Edinburgh.)—This book, which is one of the apparently innumer- 
able “ retrospects” of the Glasgow International Exhibition of 
last year, is an interesting, comprehensive, and yet compact 
account of the rise of choral societies, and of the progress of 
music generally, in Scotland. It certainly demonstrates that the 
Scotch people have, more particularly within the past half- 
century, taken to cultivating music with an enthusiasm which 
is indisputable, even if it be not always well regulated. As a 
rule, Mr. Marr writes simply, and therefore well. He should not, 
however, attempt to be sarcastic, or “graphic.” “The little, 
dark-haired, pale-faced, and keen-eyed Jullien, who, in white vest 
and large stock of laundry-ware, lounged in exhausted attitude, 
as the grand finale to each piece performed by his famous 
orchestra,” is a slightly vulgar piece of description. 


Clavers, the Despot’s Champion. By “ A Southern.” (Longmans.) 
—This book does not lay claim to great originality. Its author 
himself describes it as ‘‘a compiiation,”’ and as a rearrangement of 
the evidence as to the character of Viscount Dundee collected by 
previous writers, and in particular by his portentous apologist 
in three volumes, the late Mr. Mark Napier. Whether it was 
necessary at this time of day to open up afresh the controversies 
which have raged round the life and even the death of the 
“bloody ” champion of James II., may be questioned. But it 
must be allowed that “A Southern” writes pleasantly, investigates 
carefully, and weighs evidence calmly. He seeks to refute Sir 
Walter Scott no less than Wodrow, Macaulay, and the partisans 
of the martyred John Brown,—noting, among other things, that 
“no flag of truce was sent at Drumclog; and nothing Sir Walter 
Seott ever wrote is more censurable than his attributing to Balfour 
of Burley the crime of firing on one.” In dealing with Clavers’ 
execution of John Brown of Priesthill—he argues, by-the-way, 
that only three military executions can be proved against his hero 
—“ A Southern ” says :—‘‘ That he was legally justified in acting 
as he had done; indeed that he had no choice, deprived as he was 
of civil powers to act otherwise under existing law, is indisputable. 
That he felt himself justified in conscience by the neces- 
sity in that imminent crisis of preventing gencral revolt by 
striking terror wheresoever successful hostilities against the 
Government were initiated, as at Newhills, is as nearly certain 
as the inward state of any man’s soul can be to earthly 
judgment.” The assailants of Clavers will, to say the least, 
find “A Southern’s” book quite as much worth reading—and 
refuting—as the late Mr. Napier’s. Other readers, less keenly 
interested in dead disputes, will enjoy his agreeable narrative of 
Clavers’ private life. Occasionally “A Southern” treats his 
readers to curious words and phrases. He has also, however, a 
vein of not altogether unpleasant sarcasm, which finds vent in 
this reference to Mackay, whom Dundee routed at Killiecrankie : 
—‘To his own party he was a most valuable servant, and his 
death was heroically met on the field of Steinkirk, where an 
uncovenanted King was finally disembarrassed of the last 
Irreconcileables that had escaped the carbines of Clavers, and 
the Council’s edicts of banishment.”’ 

The Jenolan Caves: an Excursion into Australian Wonderland. By 
Samuel Cook. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—The caves which Mr. 
Cook undertakes to describe in this volume belong to the marvels 
of the world. They are formed in a limestone “ dyke,” and are so 
numerous that, although more than twenty are mentioned, there 
are still many that remain unexplored. The first cave was dis- 
covered in 1841, but for about a quarter of a century the discovery 
excited little interest. At length the New South Wales Govern- 
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ment became aware of their value, and they are now carefully 
preserved for the benefit of the public. My. Cook states that the 
present Curator, Mr. Wilson, was the first enthusiastie explorer of 


| the caves, and that he is still making fresh discoveries, which need 


no small energy and courage. The beauty of the “night caves,” 
which will shortly be illuminated by electricity, is said to baffle 
description, and according to one visitor, whom Mr. Cook is honest 
enough to quote, “the man who would attempt to describe these 
caves is a fool.” It is true that no letterpress and no photographs 
can give a vivid impression of floors covered with coral and 
stalactites white as virgin snow, of exquisite trees and flowers 
represented in limestone, of walls adorned with delicate and 
glittering tracery, and gigantic pillars of unsullied whiteness; 
but Mr. Cook deserves at least the credit of having done his best 
to describe the indescribable, and the book should not only attract 
curious readers, but curious travellers also. We may add that the 
caves were known as the “ Fish River,” or as the “ Binda Caves,” 
until the name was officially changed in 1884. The journey by 
train from Sydney is about 120 miles, after which the tourist has 
about 35 miles to travel on horseback or by coach before reaching 
the Cave House, which, although at the foot of a steep declivity, 
is nearly 2,500 ft. above sea-level. 

“Come, ye Children.” By the Rev. B. Waugh. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Waugh, so widely known for his advocacy of the rights 
of helpless children, has a care for their souls as well as for their 
bodies. Some time ago we noticed a volume of sermons for 
children, full of beautiful practical lessons of patience and 
obedience and courage and love, illustrated by little stories very 
aptly chosen. This new book is not meant for the children them- 
selves—as it is rather “‘over their heads ””—so much as for their 
teachers. It is full of wise suggestions for cultivating their love 
for and confidence in God and his Divine Son, and for leading 
them on through love for him to the love and care for their 
human brothers and sisters. Some of the stories illustrating his 
lessons are very beautiful and touching; some are too sad and 
painful and even horrible for children, but valuable to teachers, 
as illustrative of Mr. Waugh’s position that every trial, and even 
every horror, may be found to work good to the souls of men, if 
we will only look for it, whether we find it, or trust to the good- 
ness of God when we cannot find it. Some expressions, here and 
there, we could gladly spare, as the following, the meaning of 
which is obscure :—*‘ It will be fine times for our country when to 
its children’s creed no other article is added, till that [the 
Apostles’ Creed} has been made to rise to young lips all dripping 
with their hearts’ blood;” and there is irreverence in trying 
to make God lovable to children by suggesting that they feel, 
when they are playing at rounders, that they are doing so “ with 
God at the game.” But these passages occur in the preface, and 
we do not find them in the book itself. The illustrations are very 
numerous, and many of them very beautiful indeed. 


Hazell’s Annual, edited by E. D. Price (Hazell, Watson, and 
Co.), which appears this year for the fifth time (it is revised up to 
November 25th), has taken its place as a book of reference. It is 
described as a “ cyclopedic record of men and topics of the day.” 
All the information, it may be explained, is given in articles 
ranged in alphabetical order. All the difficulties of classification 
are thus avoided, and the necessity of an index, always so difficult 
to make complete, is done away with. In fact, it is hardly possible 
to miss the information wanted. The completeness with which 
this is supplied is worthy of much praise. We may not always 
approve of the selection of names for biographical notice. Without 
disparaging, for instance, Mr. James Payn, we do not see why he 
is preferred to Mr. R. D. Blackmore, whose ‘‘ Lorna Doone” is 
certainly a standard novel, or to Mr. David Christie Murray, or to 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. But this matters little. For such matters 
as Parliamentary, diplomatic, and official guides, statistical and 
geographical information of ail sorts, and the like, Hazell’s Annual 
is all that can be desired. 

New Eprrions.—We have received a new edition of The 
Variorum Reference Bible. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—In this there 
has been a fresh collation of the best critical editions and trans- 
lations, an increase in the explanatory notes, and a very con- 
siderable improvement in the arrangement of the text, the poetical 
portions being’ set forth in poetical shape. The Old ‘Testament 
has been edited, as in the first issue, by Professors Cheyne and 
Driver, the New by the late Mr. R. L. Clarke and Professor 
Sanday. ——We are glad to see that the Bishop of Durham has at 
last found time and strength to bring out a second edition of 
The Apostolic Fathers. Part Il. (Macmillan and Co.)—There are 
three volumes wholly occupied with the Epistles of Ignatius and 
Polycarp, together with such kindred matter as the “Acts of the 
Martyrdom,” &e.——We have also a fourth edition of Alexander 
Balfour: a Memoir. By R.H. Lundie, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.) 
In the collected edition of Miss Yonge’s works (Macmillan 
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and Co.), we have Bye-Words: a Collection of Tales, New and Old. 
—-Adwice to Singers, by Frederick J. Crowest (F. Warne 
and Co.) appears in a “fourth and enlarged edition.”—— 
We have also received a new edition of The Chronicles of the 
Schinberg-Cotta Family, by the Author of “The Diary of Kitty 
Trevelyan,” &c. (Nelson and Sons.)—It bas various illustrations, 
really deserving the name (among them a capital portrait of 
Luther as the title-page).—— Our Eyes, by John Browning (Chatto 
and Windus), has reached its fourteenth thousand ; and Beautiful 
Houses, by Mrs. Haweis (Sampson Low and Co.), a third edition. 
Coleridge. By H. D. Traill. “English Men of Letters” 
Series. (Macmillan and Co.)——Fry’s London Charities, 1888-89. 
{Chatto and Windus.)——Money, Weights, and Measures of All 
Nations. By W. A. Browne, M.A., LL.D. Seventh edition. (E. 
Stanford.) —--Hold Fast by your Sundays. (Home Words Office.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—Litlle Radiance, by Jennie Chappell; Robert’s 
Race, by Emma Marshall; Old Christie’s Cabin, by Emily Brodie ; 
Little Minnie, by M. D’Anvers; Little Ruth’s Lady, by Evelyn 
Everett-Green. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) ——Blackie’s Modern Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. 1V., “ Fir—Ilo.”——The Churchman’s Oxford Kalendar, 
1890. (Mowbray and Co.)—— Live-Stock Journal Almanac, 1890. 
(Vinton and Co.) 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us specimens of their 
beautiful Pocket-Books and Diaries, which may fairly compete with 
De La Rue’s. The Diaries are in four parts, one for each quarter 
of the year, and this enables them to afford more space for each 
day. They are as good of their kind as can be. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— es 


Abercromby (H. J.), Trip Through the Eastern Caucasns, 8vo...... (Stanford) 1 
Arnold (T.), Life and Correspondence, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) : 
Astor (W. W.), Sforza: a Tale of Milan, cr 8vo .... 

Barr (A. E.), Woven of Love and Glory, er 8vo 

Barrett (C. R. B), Tie Tower, a Series of Etchings, folio ... 

Bhikshu (*.), A Buddhist Catechism, cr 8vo 

Brook (H.), The Temple of His Body, cr Svo . ..(Mar-hall Brothers) 
Bruce (W_), In Clover and Heather, 12mo (Blackwood) 
Bargon (Dean), Stories of Pets, cr 8vo 

Cable (G. W ), Strange True Stories of Louisiana, cr 8vo 

Cahil (J.), Wheal Certainty : a Cornish story, cr Bvo (Ward & Downey) 
Candler (C.), Prevention of Measles, cr 8vo (C. K. Paul) 
Carroll (L ), Sylvia and Bruno, cr 8v0 .-(Macmillan) 
Cheyne (W. W.), Suppuration and Septic node 8vo .. ....(Pentland) 
Clark (K. D.), French and Eng.i-h Birthday-Book, 4to .-0.-(S. Low) 
Cookson (F.). Empire of Man: an Essay in Verse, 12mo ........ K. Paul) 
Crookshank (E. M_.), Vaccination ; History, &c., roy 8vo ... (Lewis) 
Dean (J. H.), How to be Beautiful, er 8vo (Tritbner) 
Devil is Dead, and Scenes in General Drayton’s Garden ne t & Rivington) 
Doyle (M.), Cause, er 8vo ..(C. K. Paul) 
Dream L fe, by Author of “Reve f (Dent) 
Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry, 12mo (Clive) 
Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis, ed. by C. E. 8. Headlam amb . Press) 
Ewen (J.), Indian Sketches, er 8vo oe Stock) 
Felkin (R. W.), Geographical Distribution of Tropical Diseases...(Pentland) 
Floating Prince, and other Fairy-Tales, 40 (Ward & Downey) 
Franklin (B ), Printing-Office to Court of St. James .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Froebel, Ethical Teachings of, 12mo (C. K. Paul) 
Gordon (H_ J.), Light Through the Shadows, 12mo . +... (Hatehards) 
Gray (M.), Westminster Chimes, er 8vo ........ .....(O. K. Paul) 
Hake (A. E.), Free-Trade in Capital, 8vo ... a 
Halliday (C ); Mechanica! Graphics, 8vo Spon) 
Hodgetts (J. F.), A Tale of Three Nations, cr 8vo ..(Ward & ‘aonaes 
Hoffmann (Prof.), Tricks with Cards, cr 8vo (Warne) 
Hunter (P. H.), After the Exile, Jewish History, &c., Part I., cr 8vo (Oliphant) 
Jane Eyre, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 2; 
Jennings (H.), Incian Religions, $vo 2d 10/6 
Lewis (H.', Ancient Law of Wales, 8vo | 
Lloyd (J.), Sermons on the Prophets cf the Old Testament, l2mo a 
Macdonald (J.), Diary of Parnell Commission from Daily News ......( i 
Macdonne!l (J.), Journalist, &c., by W. R. Nicoll. 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 130 
Malan (S. C.), Original Notes on Book of Proverbs ...... (Williams & Norgate) 
Marriott (J. A. R.), Makers of Modern Italy, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Marston (A. W.), From Mountain to Mountain, cr 8vo (Marshall Brothers) 
McGibbon, Castellated and Domesticated Architecture of Scotland (Douglas) 
Morshead (A. E. M. A.), Ores from Many Mines, 32mo 
Moulton (L. C.), In the Garden of Dreams, cr 8vo..... 
Muddock (J. E.), Dead Man’s Secret, cr 8vo 

Picton (H ), Story of Chemistry, cr 8vo 

Prior (M.‘, Selected Poems, Notes by A. Dobson, 12mo 
Raywmi ; or the Children of the Sun, er 8vo 

Reveries of a Bachelor, by J. K. Marvel, 12mo 

Rideal (8.), Science Model Answers, 12mo ea 
Schmid (C. \on), Heinrich von Ei chenfel, ed. by G, FE. Fasnacht (Macmillan) 
Shakespere’s Works, Irvinz Edition, Vol. VIL., roy 8vo (Blackie) 
Sidney Sovereign, and other Tales, by Tasma, er 8vo (Triibner) 
Stockton (F. k.), Ting-a-Ling Tale, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 
Swaine (L. V.), Advanced-Guard and Outpost Duties, 8vo W. H. Allen) 
Swift (Dean), Gulliver’s Travels, cr 8vo (Gall) 
‘Tennyson (Lord), Demeter, and other Poems, 12mo .. ..(Macmillan) 
Thring (E.', Memoir of, by J. H. Skrine, er 8vo ..(Macmillan) 
Turner (C. E.’, Mod: rn Novelists of Russia, cr 8vo (Tr ibner) 
Westco't (B. F. ), The Epistle to the Hebrew 8, 8vo ..(Macmillan) 
Wood (W. 8.), Problems in the New Testament, cr 8vo. ‘ (Rivington) 
Yeo (J. B.), Food in Health and Disease, 12 no (Cassell & Co.) 
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LIBERAL CHURCHMAN, good preacher and organiser, 
WANTED, as SENIOR CURATE.—Address, Rev. C. W. STUBBS, 
Wavertree Rectory, Liver — 





J\ASTER TERM, 1890.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 
4 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her Schoul on WEDNESDAY, 
January 15th.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 





SOREIGN HOUSE.—PUPILS received for ARMY, 

UNIV., LAW, &c, or acquirement of Foreign Languages. H. B. 

COTTERILI, M.A., assisted by R, T, STEVENS, B.A, and Foreign Masters. 
—Kapellenstr, 59, 61, 67, Wiesbaden. 





re, 
To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








“LIBERTY”| NEw CATALOGUE, 
YULE-TI DE CONTAINING OVER 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
GIFTS 


POST-FREE. 
AND | Prices from 6d. to £100, 
ART NOVELTIES. A Visit of Inspection invited. 


LIBERTY & CO. 








REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 








HB OT These Baths v were founded i in the First Contery 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU. 
ABLE in cases of _RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 

MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 

The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 

S PR | N GS most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense, In 

O F BAT H the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 

« Physicians—THE BA’ io ARE THE MOST 

Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROP 

‘Temperature, az ‘to 120°, Address the MANAGER a all information, 

| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
rere | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 

SM E | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

ED L Y’ S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e.. 


MATLOCK. 
Torme—Sh to 4 guineas a week, 


COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.’”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and — for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OUR EYES. 
Just published, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE by Special Information about 
Spectacles. By Joun Browning, F.R. A. S., F.R.M.3., &c. With 70 Illustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE.—* The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’. Sent 
free for ls, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 








HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00,’S 
Gent Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


TRADE-MARK, application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londor. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE. 
See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 

combining 

LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. : 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
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LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. 
Benson.—Mr. F. R. BENSON’S SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY.— 
EVERY EVENING, in Shakespeare’s Fairy Comedy, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. With Mendelssohn’s Incidental Music.—Doors open at 7 30. commence 
t 8. Box-Office Open daily from 10 to 5. Admission: Stalls, 103, 64.; Dress- 
Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes, 33, (numbered and reserved); Pit, 23.; Gallery, ls. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H. Jattanp. No Fees.—MATINEES of A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM: BOXING-DAY, Thursday, December 26th; SATURDAY, 
December 28th ; and every following Saturday till further notice.—Doors open at 
3, commence at 230. Children half-price to Stalls and Dress-Circle. 
” 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


EAD-MISTRESS —WANTED, after Christmas Vacation 

(if possible), a Head-Mistress for the Preston High School for Girls. 

Must be a Churchwoman, with experience in a High School, and qualified by 

University or equivalent distinctions, Salary, £250 per annuth, with capitation 

fee of £1 per pupil after the first 50.—Apply, not later than December 30th, to 
Rev. G. STEELE, Preston, 











Ror AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambroze L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1890, 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Heap-Master—Rev. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Busi Fees moderate, 
Excellent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
playing-fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th. 

For particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

















OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MAROH 27th and 28th, at the College. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 

and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
“DL, L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, Abont 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 











= EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 
from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; the 
First Place having been gained on 10 occasions. 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 124 out of 156 Pupils have passed ; 
the First Place having b3en gained on 6 occasions. 

STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
$1 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 

HOME CIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) :— J 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office, 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lords’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
fice, 6 Probate Office. 
2 Local Government Board. 12 other Departments, 


In addition to the ahove, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, and the UNIVERSITIES, &e. 

Between July, 1887, and September, 1899, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declarel successful in the various sections. Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOONHS, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 2lst. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and Literature. The Chemical, 
Physical, Engineering, Gevlogical, and Biological Laboratories are open daily. 
The Engineering Department inc'udes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining 
Engineering and Surveying; and special arrangements for practical work have 
been made with various Engineers in and near Bristol. Information with regard 
to the lodging of Students may be obtained on application, Several SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are tenable at the College. 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGF, BRISTOL.—Conrses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineeri: g. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life, Calendar containing fu!! information, price ls. (by post, 1s. 3d.) 

For Prospectuses and turther information, apply to 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 








WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 7th, 
New Students will be admitted on Monday, January 6th, and following days, 
between 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
« Prospectuses of any of the Departments will be forwarded on application. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER’ BANK, Limited. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the Head Office in Lothbury on WEDN ES- 
DAY, the 15th day of January next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to declare a Dividend; 
to submit for confirmation the election of the Right Hon. Sir Hercules Robinson, 
G.C.M.G., who has been nminated by the Board of Directors in the place of the 
Right Hon. Sir Jobn Rose, Bart., G.C.M.G., deceased; to elect three Directors 
in the place of Wilmot Holland, Ksq., the Right Hon. Lord Magheramorne. 
K.C.B., and John Nutt Bullen, Esq., who retire by rotation, but being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election ; and to elect two Auditors, the present Auditors, 
William Turquand, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), and 
Edwin Waterhonse, E-q. (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), 
being eligible, offer themselves fur re-election. 


November 27, 1889. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 











The Transfer-Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the dividend 
on January Ist next, and will be Reopened on January 4th. Proprietors registered 
in the books of the Company on December 31st will be entitled to the dividend for 
bos current half-year on the number of shares then standing in their respective 

ames, 





HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 

COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 

for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 

—_ —_ X eeaebia “L.L,. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, 
ondon, 8.W. 





6 a LATE Mr. J.J. MOYNIHAN, of Brighton. —A FUND 
is being raised in AID of the WIDOW and CHILDREN of the above 
gentleman, whos? premature death places Mrs. Moynihan, with a large family, 
in distressing circumstances. The uniform courtesy and kindness of the late 
Mr. Moynihan in the discharge of his official duties (as well as elsewhere) 
endeared him to many friends who, it is believed, will be glad to pay a tribute to 
his memory iu the person of his wife and family. 

Cheques should be crossed, account of Chas. H. Parkes, Esq. (Glyn and Co.), 
and sent to Mr. F, F. Barry, 38 Southampton Street, Strand. All CONTRIBU- 
TIONS will be thankfully ACKNOWLEDGED. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


5, Fer ar es PARK 





READING. 
Heap-MastER—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This SCHOOL, which has been established for the purpose of providing for the 
sons of members of the Societv of Friends and others an Education not inferior 
to that given at the leading Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern Side, 
will be OPENED in JANUARY NEXT. Terms, £35 per term. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 





1762 


On the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 


The Society transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 
of Annual Income. 
THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Full Papers, will be sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 


SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The PARADE. 
Heap-Mistress—Miss M. L. HOCKWELL. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 2lst. 

Special arrangements have been made for the reception of very young children. 
Miss HUCK WELL, by permission of the Council, has made arrangements to re- 
-ceive;a few Boarders in the School House, Particulars may he obtained on appli- 
cation to ier. Prospectuses and information as to Fees (which range from two to 
six guineas) may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E, FIELD, 
42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th, 1899. 


PROFESSORS. 
GREEK.—J.S. MANN, M.A. 
LATIN. 


ENGLISH (Language and Literature.)—J. W. HALES, M.A. 
FRENCH.—AUGUSTIN GASNE, Licenc‘é-es-Lettres (Honours). 
GERMAN.-—A. W.SCHUDDEKOPF, Pa.D. 
HISTORY.—H. W. NEVINSON, B.A. 
MENTAL and MORAL SOIENCE.—J.S. MANN, M.A. 
POLITI 'AL ECONOMY.—J. 8. MANN, M. 
MATHEMATICS.—P. J. HARDING, M.A. 
Assistant—Miss A. E. LEB, B.Se., B A. 
BIOLOGY.—W. BLAXLAND BENHAM, D.Sc. 
BOTANY.—A. W. BENNETT, B.~c. 
Déemonstrator—Miss C. A. RAISIN, B.Sc. 
CHEMIsTRY.--HOLLAND CROMPTON, F.C.S. 
GEKOLOGY.—G A. J. COLE, F.G.S. 
PHYsICS.—F WOMACK, B.Se. 
Assistant—Mis3 A. E. LEX. B.Sc., B.A 
ART SCHOOL.—Professor F. SMALLFIELD, R.W.S. 
Assistant—Miss M. A. HEATH. 


ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS in Arts and in Science are com- , 


peted for in JUNE. Prospectuses may be obta‘ned hy application to 


UCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 
B RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 
Hra -Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.4. 
In Upper Division, special training for any Pass or Class Examination. In 
Lower, for any Public School. Splendid grounds and bu'ldings. References :— 
Head-Masters of Mirlboroagh, Charterhouse, and Cheltenham. 


i ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A.. Jate Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Second Master—T. T. JEFFERY, E-q, M.A., Fellow of Peterhonse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master—T. H. JACKSON, Esq, B.A.—The SCHOOL 
will REOPEN on MONDAY, January 13th. For Prospectuses and other informa- 
tion apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Barton Bank, M:ll Hill, 
N.W. ; or to the Secretary to the Court cf Governors, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, 
Esq., 80 Coleman Street, H.C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITION. A limited 
number of Exhibitions for the Sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of 
the Governors. They are of the annual value of 3! or 46 guineas, according to 
the age of the VF xhibitioners—For further information application should be 
made to the HEAD-MASTER. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
k ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SC'ENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £40 
resnectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be Offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Sc’entific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
atanytime. . 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are mide for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDL¢, E. NETLLESHIP, Dean. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
YEARLY DUES for BOARD and TUITION :— 
General School, 33 guivezs. 
S cond Master’s House, 33 guineas, 
Head-Master’s House, 45 guineas, 
Rev. C. E. COOPER, M.A., Head-Master. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 

‘ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. Escort 
from London January 9th. 


Ss" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 





With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N B. 





ILLSIDE.GODALMING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for CHARTERHOUSK and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEIS, 

M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin, Coll., Oxon, ; and G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., 

formerly Scholar of Exeter Col]., Oxon., and late Ass:istant-Master at Charter- 
house. Boys received from 8 to 14. bad 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held on JANUARY 16th, 176, and 18th, 1890, to fill up several 
vacancies on the Foundation, 


For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


| aittiaila dials COL 





LEGE, EDINBURGH. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST wish to receive immediate applica- 
tions for the KEAD-MASTERSHIP, which has become vacant by the death of 
Dr. Potts. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., Clerk to the 
Governors, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, with whom applications and relative 
testimonials must be lodged before the 3lst INSTANT. 


Edinburgh, December 3rd, 1889. 
N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards.on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

; BROOKS, M.A. (Eon and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school, Inclusive terms Reference to the Provosts of Kton 
and King’s, th: Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 





OUNG LADIES attending Qeen’s College, Harley Street, 

or other est blishments for high-class education, are received as BOARDERS 
by Miss ALRIY, 22 Lancaster Road, Belsife Park, N.W. Escort provided. 
Terms on application. 





cn 


THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE 


No. II. 


My Lord gave me ten talents: here they are— 
The money-changers call them wizard's leaves 

T. gold transmuted by delusion’s mist. 

I know the villains lie; with His own hands— 

His own hands pierced upon the b!oody cross— 

My dexr Lord gave them me: what shall I do? 
Shall I rush uncalled into His awful presence 
Asangry children do whose playmates vex them 
Into the presence of their father dear, 

And as many poor wretches in such plight have done, 
Cryiug “ There are your talents; they are base’? 
Ah, no! the child is taken on the lap, 

And kissed and soothed and fondled till he smiles ; 
Bat I must face the schoolboy's doo n that runs 
Home from his wretched school (oh wretched school, 
Ob hateful dungeon of this cruel world !)— 

The appalling eye and voice, the angry scourging, 
The outer darkness of disgrace awarded 

To disobedience in its blackest form, 

Rebellion rather, and no second chance, 

In yet worse p'anet, no pardon, but despair, 
Blankest despair, for my temerity. 


What then? I know ’tis madness, but once more, 
Once more ’gainst. pitiless fate I must appeal, 

And then the poor remnant of a most wretched life 
Of three-score weary years, of wiich most part 

Has be2n consumed iu every sort of anguish, 

Insult, humiliation, grief, despair, 

Intolerable sen e of wrong, impotent wrath, 

Keen disappointment, agonise | surprise, 

And hope deferred, must float on the wild night breezes 
Abandoned and alone, all, all alone, 

Until it sicks in dull oblivion bid, 

Azainst the world’s inhum unity, self-destruction, 
As threatened by God +o threatening man with vengeance, 
Is the most awf.1 protest in the power 

Of the poor lost wretch. You shudder at the voice 
Of his blood ; shudder at mine. Deem me what he is, 
And hear my dying words before I go, 

Villainous'y, villainously cheated ont of all, 

Not into the tomb of vile izgnoble souls, 

But into a living tomb, I have a few obols left, 

No villain cares to question, to eke out 

The paltry remnant of what fools call lif, 

But wise men death, cooped in a living tomb— 

Life without hope, yet life that must be borne— 

A swindling bankrupt’s farthing in the pound, 

And merest shadow of the glorions life 

That God designed me, but that man denied; 

But for your own sakes deem not tht [ live, 
Because life’s outward functions I discharve, 

When Heaven’s design in my creation’s baffled, 

Its message scorn’d, its , riceless boon denied. 

Deem me a Death-in-life Larva, a grim Phantom, 
Looming a world height o’er a guilty laud, 

Wailing in thec )!d breath of another world, 

This solemn protest—this last dread appeal : 

The'r mighty spirits are the souls of nations; 

And of a faliing state no dead] er symptom 

Can warn the cunnivg leech than that it spurns them. 
Ye canting hypoci'es, ye whiten’d tombs, 

Ye second-hand Phar’sees, ve waste t-out dolls, 

Ye care for your own sou!s; care for the nation’s! 
Does God require your worship? Will He starve 

If ye withhold it? Bat the child of God, 

His messenger, His prophet to mankind, 

Expires in agony without your aid. 

When foo's deny God, Him ye must needs defend, 
But what is God the be'ter for your proof 

Or worse for their denial ? But, when villains, 
Lucre-mad, God-abandon’d, icy villains, 

Cruel as Hell, witb hearts of stone for others, 

Deuy His image, mark, and superscription, 

His love and message in the soul of man, 

The death-note of the mother-land that bore you, 
From these lips issuing, sounds in your dull eara, 
As idle discord, as when screech owls hoot, 

And watchdogs bay the moon. Now hear God speak 
Out of a felon-pariah’s earth-choked mouth: 

“ Your worship is an abomination to Me; 

It covers Me with shame—your coward mumming, 
Your grovelling syc »phancy, your cupboard love 

Of the Creator becuse strong that nee Is it not, 
Your want of love (save as a fellow-sniveller) 

Of the created because we k that needs it. 

Who told you that I wanted all the love ? 

I want not ha!f of it, I want not any, 

T spurn it, loathe it, it I have it all, 

The only good that you can do to Me 

Is to do good to that which [ have made; 

And you have murdered him whose love-learned book 
—The philanthropic l«bour of a lifetime— 

But one desire inspired that good od), 

Cowpound of Rome, Jerusalem, and Venice! 

And dare you hope t» ’s ‘aye the coming veugeance 
For al sour world-wide murders, his amongst them, 
Who warning you ’gains* shedding others’ blood 
Stained the last page, poor martyr, with his own?” 


The above lines from *‘ Thoughts of a Lifetime,’’ Essays on the great 
social aud political questions of the day, and Poems illustrative thereof, price 
3s. 6d, Sonnensei.en, Paternoster Square, the entire Literary Ring has pro- 
nounced “the greatest trash out.” centle reider, do you think otherwise? 
Then for Heaven’s sake do one simple thing. Buy no book merely because it is 
cracked up by the Literary Ring. Buy uo book the excellence of which you have 
not hatample means of te-ting. Oc if such means are necessarily wanting, 43 
in the case uf an unpublished work, or the work of an author hopelessly out of 
the swim, insist upon b-ing supplied wita the first number, or if desirable, the 
alternate numbers throughont, gratis. Only do this, and you will put an end to 
the present over-population of the world of books, superiudace a Litera’y Millen- 
ninm, the unutterable ravishing glories of which I lack space here to depict, and 
save your native land. For beli-va me, even as Jerusalem fell so wil England, 
if it persists in thus inhumanly neglecting the provhets that Heaven has sent to 
warn it- the meek children of Ge ius. But do you assent to that crue: verdict 
—Jo you deem the above lines “trash” ? Then T have not another word to say. 
Welcome a fe years of peace after five-and-thirty such years! Adigu, bench aud 
lash of the galley-siave! Hey, MS3., into the fire with you! 


F, A. WHITE, BA., 23 Talbot Road, Bayswater. 
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URE ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. i 
Tastefully printed in 8vo, and handsomely bound in clvth, price £1 1s, r AN EXCELLENT PRESENT FOR THE XMAS SEASON. 


: NT ry > r BK COMPANION VOLUME to “ BY LEAFY WAYS.” 

The ANCIENT LA VW S of W A LES, v iewed Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s., tastefully printed and bound, and beautifully Ilus- 

especially in Regard to tbe Light they throw upon the Origin of some English trated with designs by Mr. E, T. Compton, and with Photogravure Plates 

Institutions. By the late Husert Lewis, B.A, of the Middle Temple, gilt edges, 53.64. It is also sold in calf, marble edges, price 103. 64. net. iv 

formerly Scholar of Emmanuel Colleze, Cambriige, Author of ‘* Principle: 4 . ; ae 

of Conveyancing,” “Principles of Equity Mrafting,” and Editor of * Gold- ID YL LS of the FIEL dD, By F. A, Knight 

—_ 8 pare aon iia eben tae oye Se SE  aieataa - “The author’s gennine love of nature both animate and inanimate, his rare 
istory and Wels f iy 3s" we, yacwyen. gift of observation, and not less rare power of description, need no commenda. 


Tastefully printed in imperial 4to, copiously Illustrate1, handsomely bound in | tion, The adinirable little drawings are thoroughly in harmony with the spirit 
cloth gilt, now offered at £5 5:. net ; or in best crimson turk +y morocco, £6 16s. 6d. of the book.”’—Daily News. 


The GREA of i SEA LS of EN GLA ND. Now ready, crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with dainty head-piccs, 5:. 
Arranged and Illustrated from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with GLIM PSES of A NIMAL LIFE = @ Natural:st’s 


escriptive and Historical Notes. By the late ALrrepD BENJAMIN WrYoNn . ‘ 
can ALLAN Wyon, F.S.A., the fo: mer nod present Chief Engravers of her sar ge es A ser and Intelligence of Animals. By Wittiam Jones, 
Majesty’s Seals, Dedicated by special permission to her Mujesty the Queen. ane Author o reasures of the Earth, ’ &e. . 
« Abounds in curious aid suggestive information.’"—Specta'or, 2, vith i pretty book, whiek, all by take an nw x nag apna will 
i enact ‘ ~~ a 7. : eae scorip. | read with increasing satisfaction. Tue opening chapter abounds with anecdotes 
‘A magnificent work. The execution of the plates is perfect, and the descrip and all of them afford materia)s for many instructive lessons; throughout, the 


tive letterpress leaves nothing to be desire 1.” —Globe. pps ea rectal rte" m3 : a 
“A literary giftat once interesting to the artist and the antiquary.”"—Standard. author seeks to show the bright s.de of his subject.’’—London Daily Cxronicle. 


“The whole history of England, her constitution, cos:ums, aud art may be Handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 5s., post-free. 


read in this sumptuous volume,”—Daily News, An ODD MA N’Ss S TOR y. By Dibdiws G. 


The FIRST VOLUME is NOW READY.—In 2 handsome vols, demy 8vo, taste- 


fully printed and bound in ruxburgh, price £3 13s. 6d. 25 Copies have been printed Ascuer, Author of - An Old Maid’s Confession,” ‘* A Miser’s Story,” ** Voices 
on LARGE PAPER, price £6 6s, net, each Copy being numbered and signed. from the Hearth,” “ A Cure for a Title,” “ Circumstances Alter Cases,” &c. 
TAT ING ry 7 IVAT a . “The development of this slight plot is interestinz, and though the tone of the 
BOY NE S TOKEN S. Issued in England, tale is uniformly sad, it is earnest and tender, and strongly excites the sympathy 
Wale-, and Ireland in the Seventeenth Century, by Corporations, Tradesmen, | of the reader."’—Daily Telegraph, ti 


and Merchants. A New and greatly Augmented Edition, with Notes of Family ion i il ees ‘ 7 
Heraldic and Biegraphical Interest respecting the various Issuers of the In crowa 8vo, cloth, with 8 exquisite Illustrations, price 33. 6d. 


Token:, aud connecting them with important families of the present day, WHISPERS from FA IR VLA ND. By 


Illustrated with Engravings and Plates. Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON. " 
WINIFRED RADCLIFFE. 


Tastefully printed in old-faced type, demy 8vo, antique piper, handsomely bound In crown 8vo, cloth, 6:., post-free. 


in imitation panelled calf, 72. 6d. ; hand-made paper, roxbuargh, 103. 6d. net. I. E TTERS , FRED ERIC YZ T 
oe en iin 1 be 2S of FREDERICK OZANAM, 
GLEA N IN GS yt om OL D S Z PA U L S. Professor of Foreign Literature in the Sorbonne. Translated from yd. 


Being a Companion Volume to ‘f Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s.”’ French, wth a Connectins Sketch of his Life. By Arnstrr Coates, Author 
By Rev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, F.S.A. With many ( urious L!lustrations. of ** History of Civilization.” 
“ Graceful, varied, and pleasantly conveyed erudition distinguishes the whole *Ozanam enjoys a reputation in France by reason of his personal character, 
of the matter, and every chapter furnishes something of keen interest.”"—Notes | his intimacy with the great men of his epoch, and the nobleness of his views with 
and Queries. regird to humanity at large.....Tue instalment is s> good that we trust Mr. t 
. - . Coates will speedil i P ised s d series.”—Ar Ni 
Tastefully printed in old-faced type, bound in cloth, post-free, 5+. aces. i specdity felow by the promised eovend nevis Army and Navy 


TQ aw WI Ms ro. elo fre 
NEW STUDIES in OLD SUBJECTS. Being |", Yneromn roth, 5, poste ; 
a Re-examination of some Familiar Sveues and Topics in English History. LO U Is the ELE VE N 7 H : @ Drama. by 
: bd * A. ee sales - ; ” Mee : Joun ARTHUR COUPLAND, Author of ‘* Act n, and other Poems.” 
ay e@ opened anywhe re and fount agreea e and easy reading. Mr. parve ° “Mr C upland has skilfally and artistically woven into a play an important 
Bayly is ac lector of curious and entertaininy facts, and sets them forth in ‘1 | episode in the relations of France and Burgandy of the time of Cuarles the Bold ; 
pleasing form, The suggestivene:s of the book will commend it to the general | pany of the situations are effective, and the theme is worked out with simplic:ty 


reader.”’—Saturday Review. and good tas‘e.’ —Graphic. 
owe = tastefully Lay and bound, post-free, 7s. 6d. ‘ SECOND EDITION, c'oth, price 6:., post-free. 
/ 2 bg ° - 7 CY 7 a 7 r 
SLAVONIC FOLK-TALES : being Sixty Tales| The GOSPEL of DIVINE HUMANITY. 
from Various Sources. Translated by A. H. Wratisiaw, M.A, A Reconsideration of Christian Noctrine in the Light of a Central Principle. 
“Mr Wratislow's vo'ume has its learned side, so, lest the hasty skimmer of ee ; _CONTENTS. 
reviews should be left with the impression that it has no other, ler it be said at The Divine Hamanity. Faith. Prayer, Sacraments. 
once that it is also a Christmas book of a delightful kind.”—Manchester Examiner. The Word: f Go. Miracles, The Second Advent. 
P , u a Creation. The Fall. The Trinity. The Last Jadgment. 
Now ready, in small feap. 8vo, appropriately bound, p: ice 5s. ; large paper, 21s, net. Liberty and Necessity. The Atonement. Christian Ethics. 


A BOOK for BO YS and GIRLS; or, Country “One of the weightiest and most remarkable books lately published on the 


J Pee teachiug of Christianity, so far as thes ‘ aoe 
Rhymes for Children. By Joun Bunyan. Being a Fac-simile of the unique ee et pvr rant Yong gt to reason and conscience, and not 

First Edition, published in 1686, ; 
The first edition of this little work, and which bas only been known to n crown &vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


I 
collectors up to the present time through early catalogues, has always been con- THO UGH TS upon SOME WORDS of 


sidered as absolutely lost, no copy being known to ex'st. A copy was, however, 


quite recently discovered, and has been secured by the British Museum: from CHRIST. By Rev. Davip Wriaut, M.A., Vicar of Stcke Bishop, Glos. 
this unique example this fac-simile has been made, and is now presented to “Very helpful and refreshing reading.”’—Fireside News. 
students and collectors, “*Very good: we commend this volume to the thoughtful.’’—Church Bells, 


Very tastefully printed on fine p.per, ond ‘ee in vellum and gold, gilt top, N In crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post-free. 
: Ss aspaga anyon ye INDIA: Sketches and Stories of Native Life. By 
MAR Y Q UEEN of SCO TS: a Narrative and the Rev. J. Ewen, Author of ‘ The Handbook to Benares.”” = 
Defence. With Portrait and 8 Illustrations, specially drawn for the work. n crown 8vo, 72. 61., post-free. 


I 
“A dainty, vicely illustrated volume. Is really interesting as a study of the The vi Wo DI SPENSA TIO VS - an Ecelesias 
A 4 . / “~ 


change that has come over Scotland.’’—Athenzum, 
tical, Secular, and Political multum in parvo History of Europe, &., during 


UNIFORM with “ BY-WAYS IN BOOK-LAND.” the last 1886 years as allegorically set forth in the Book of Revelation. By 
Feap. 8vo, olive cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roxburgh, 7». 6d. JoHN WILLIAMS. 

RA MBLES in BO OK- LA ND : Short Chapters ee this book there is much to interest and instruct.”—Christian Common- 
on Literary Subjects. By Wa. Davenport Apams, Author of “‘ Dictionary “An ingenious adaptation of history to the visions and prophesies of the 
of English Literature. Apocalypse.”—Church Times. 

‘A charming little volume.”’—Daily Telegraph. ** Readers of prop! etical interpretation might be worse employed than learnirg 


“We can cordially recommend intending travellers in ‘ Book-Land’ to take | history as here given.’’-—-Presbytevrian Messenger. 
one of these ‘through tickets’ without delay, especially as by this outs they Jn crown Ovo, clot peice du: 2, pert-feae 
are ab’e to break their journey at twenty-eight different places if they feel so in- = - ve Cen ao Lae . 

: ’ Te y Y T 
clined.’ —Punch. COGITATIONS and CONCLUSIONS: a 
SECOND EDITION, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed and elegantly bound, half- Commonp!ace Book of Passing Thouzhts. By O. F. Rourus, Author of 

velium, 33 6d.; in parchment, 2s. 6d. ** Essays,” &c , 
ee ’ - + 
rrrnsy . Y Fall of valaable suggestions, c'ear, terse, and compnret, and lizhted up by 
The VW IT CH wn the GLA SS, and other Poems. iustrations drawa from the experience of a long and richly cultured life. Muy 
By Mrs. Pratt, Author of “A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, &e ,’’ “ Child’s be taken up with advantage in leisure moments, and it will be the reader’s fault 


World Ballads,” &. (Ba an not suggest many wise and profitable trains of thought.”—Freeman 
. ) . 

[Published in the United mene by ge and Co., Boston a In crown 8vo, neatly bound, Is. 6d.; cloth, 23, 
e great : and New York. Price $1. 7 ps e 
f, price “Their un’que and incommunicable charm.”’—Athenwum, HORRIDA BELLA - an Impeachment of the 
aS pro- “The fresh and delicate fancy of this charming poetess.”—Fijaro. War System. 
rwise ? “ Even the slight: st are good.” —Public Opinion. ; “An able and temperately written statement of the case against war.”— 
se it is “* Tne charming and vigorous verses.’’—Saturday Review. Literary World. 
u have “The same remarkable insizht into child-lfe.’’—Literary World. “‘This is a book which the friends of p2ace are likely to receive with warm 
ing, a3 “ Pathos and p quancy...... in her child-picture *.”—Graphic. approval.”—Morning Post. 
out of “Mrs, Piatt is the best woman-poet America has produced.”’—Truth. 


le, the In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 33. 6d.; also in vegetable 
end to Now ready, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 63%, post-free. parchment, 23, 6d. 


illen- BLOOMS and BRAMBLES: a Book of| A BOOK of GOLD, and other Sonnets. By J. 


mand J. Pratt, Author of ‘‘A Dream of Church Windows,” &e. 





gland, Verses. By Epaar Fawcett. 
eb “A volume of rare beauty; all ‘ bloom’ and no ‘ bramble,’’’—Universe. Now ready, tastefully printe1 and bound, price 23., post-free. 
rerdics “Very gracefully conecived:; much wmusie and richness of fancy.’’—Graphic. y, Y A YN]. In9 > 2 WY 
b0 Say. “So adwirable in their ordering, so Frencu (where to be French is good) in N O W and THE A ° I vEems. By A - I $ Heaton, 
oh aud construction, so coloured and precise in imagery, often expressive and subt'e.” B.A. Cantab. ! 
—Athkeneum. Contents :—Reverie.—The City of the Soul.—Emmanuel. 





London: ELLIOT S'TUCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS, 
FUNDS .. .. .. we ae oe £3,476,018. 
Orricrs—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
CHarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Be 
DeputTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DO 
Puysicran—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. ActuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
—— THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No Acents have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £490,000. 
2.—The Expenses 9f Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PROFITS have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in foree FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
c— with full Profits. ————_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 
Age next | Age next 
as. £5. da. | a fa £s. d. 








8. 
20 1 8 
23 3 4 
a 3 


| 36 3 4 
| 4313 4 ; 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., may be obtained on i to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


THE 








NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not ow singularly popular, * did it not su pply a want and fill a place.” 
COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy i in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S + Sayeeda 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHMA, OCOLIOS, & 
CAUTION.—None gennine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE? "3 CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottl 
Sore ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


FIRST - HAND SHOPPING! BENGER’S FOOD 
New Dresses FOR INFANTS, 


For the Autumn and Winter. CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. i 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. neervinensiines enema eeu panes Mere 








Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’"8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
THE Mirts DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Indoor 
and Outdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
24! Regent Street (corner of Little Ars gyll Street). 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





PARIS, 1878. | 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. he 
result in ashort time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&e., everywhere, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 





ax ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, Limited. 


CxuainMaAN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee, 


This Company is open to BORROW a Limitea 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years ang 
upwards, at 3} per cent, 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ............ £220,000 
” (uncalled ) i hn 
Preference Capital wee up) . 
Reserve Fund ........csccecceee ane 
Full particulars may “ had on cpithietten to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 


Pv tones FIRE OFFIOKg, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., “< 57 Charing Cross 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. § Absointe Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
a oF ALL ane INSURED 
GAINST BY T 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY... ... .... CHatrmay, 
Annual Income, £248,000. — —_—a Already 
Paid, £2,600,000, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
C0.—ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 
Assurances in Force ........ 
Bonuses Declared 
Accumulated Funds . ° 
Chelans PANE ....cscssccrccsccccsecsees eae 


Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East, East,S.W, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGK, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

APMGET TUCO. oios0ccctvsescsccisss vasessese £318,609 
Accumulated Funds 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. 


IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. . 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JNGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
12 Waterloo Place, 

















General Manager, 
FRANCIS E COLENSO, F.I. Auf London, 


City Office It Le Lokeate Hill, B.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 
THE 
IVERPOOL ax» LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds £7,624,302 


To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or 
Family Provision, or Annuities, the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 
just issued, is well worth reading. Write for it; or 
apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
pany. 
HrFap OFFICES: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Dublin. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
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PART III. (BICE—CARBOY) WILL BE ISSUED NEXT WEEK. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University. 
Profusely and Artistically Illustrated, in 24 Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each. 
Phonetic Journal :—* For the careful selection of contributors; for the copious 
and exact definitions; for the artistic and truthful illustrations ; for the clear 
type and beautifully sharpi impression on the fine, smooth paper ; and for the work 
as a whole, we have nothing but unstinted praise.’ 
Notes and Queries :—“ The scope and execution of the whole, so far as they are 
seen and are recognisably original, are praiseworthy.” 


London : * FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
New York: The CENTURY CUMPANY. 


A VISIT TO THE AZORES, 
WITH A CHAPTER ON MADEIRA. 
By Mrs. CHARLES ROUNDELL 





With 25 Illustrations from Sketches and siiatedtindii cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. | 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Lei cester Square W.c O. 





AMS 8 for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


——_— 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and | 


PERIONDLCALS.—CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


8S 0 T H ERAN and 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents fer Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY ater og of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
ears; Specimen No, gratis and post- free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. —Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lordon, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss TaacKERAy, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, ed application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand , W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., i Pall Mall East, S.W. 








LUB ROOMS.—A Suite ot sonveciin’ and vieneanh nee 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch County Club. 
Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Ev ery modern con- 
venience, including Klectric Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 


LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
b scare n—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guinras, Ask for Hotel 
ic kets. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS _... see wee ove £10,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .... soe vee +e 12,000,000 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; MHalf-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “‘ Spectator” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
__ ny. Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToRr, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipeE Pace, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 
MR cosa bho vind cassdenbexccecance £1010 0O| Narrow Column................ eovne 





Halt. Page ... 5 5 0O| Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-Page 212 6) Quarter-Column.. 
CoMPANIES. 
tale Page i280 escsecsscenes £14 14 0| Inside Page......... unaerecsaecesanedd £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and and, BOOK. | 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE CATATOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
Now ready at all a price ls., the a baal Number of the 
NGLISH EDITION 


‘LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


with many NEW and IMPORTANT FEATURES, making it the BEST 
SHILLING'S-WORTH of INTERKMSTING READING EVER OFFERED 
_ina MAGAZINE, Complete Prospectus post-free. 


JANUARY a now ready, price ls, 
WARD LOCK, and CO. *8 ENGLISH EDITION of 


‘LIPPINCOTI’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


With a record behind it of a continuous advance to the front rank in America, 
where its enormous circulation is a guarantee of the favour with which it is 
looked upon. ‘*‘ LIPPINCOTT’S” essays with new vigour to cater for the 
English reader, and to present the public with a truly International Magazine, 
in which the best talent of the English-:peaking world will be enlisted. 
| In order to satisfy the needs of readers in this country, there will be an 
| Editorial Department in London, thus giving the Magazine advantages which 
those A sano edited in America, although admitting English contributors, 
cannot have 











TO NOVEL-READERS. 
as long been a distinguishing feature of 


LIPPIN corr’ S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


to give a COMPLETE NOVEL (LONGER THAN MOST SHILLING 
NOVELS) in EVERY NUMBER. Thus every purchaser of LIPPINCOLT’S 
gets the full value of his money in the Novel alone; but, in addition, Bio- 
graphical Narra ives, Social Essays, Short Stories, Humorous Articles, Brief 
Poems, and all the best forms of literature will in turn be presented. The 
January Number opens with a charming Romance by Julian Hawthorne, 
entitled “‘MILLICENT and ROSALIND,” in the Author’s happiest vein. 
Among forthcoming Novels by English Writers may be mentioned one by 
Conan Doyle, whose ‘Study in Scarlet”’ and “ Micah Clarke” have placed 
him high among English novelists. Mr. Doyle’s powerful Story is entitled 
“The SIGN of the FOUR; or, the Problem of the Sholtos.” Mrs, Alexander, 
Author of *‘The Wooing o't,’”’ has also engaged to write a Story, and Mr. 
Oscar Wilde will contribute to" Lipp neott’s ’’ his first Novel. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 

Among the Contributors to LIPPINCOTT’S may be mentioned:—Mrs. 
Alexander, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Dr. Dallinger, A. Conan Doyle, Edgar 
Fawcett, Fiancis Galton, F R.S., Dr. RK. Garnett, Anna K. Green, John Habber- 
ton, Julian Hawthorne, Jerome K. Jerome, Professor Mahaffy, W. E. Norris, 
Max O’Rell, Dean of Peterborough, Amelie Rives, FE. P. Roe, John Saunders, 
G. Barnett Smith, R. H. Stoddard, W. 8S. Walsh, Walt Whitman, and Oscar 
Wilde, 








rice © One Shilling Monthly, 


LIPPIN corr’: s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ENGLISH EDITION, with a COMPLETE NOVEL in EVERY NUMBER. 
With FULL-PAGE and other ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Prospectus post-free on application. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


‘NEW BOOK ON PALESTINE. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, the First Edition of 1,0)0 cop‘es having been 
exhausted within a week of the date of publication. 


With coloured Map and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
DISCOVERIES. 
By HENRY A. HARPER, Author of “ Walks in Palestine,” &c. 
With an Introduction by WALTER BESANT. 


** Instractive, interesting, and in many ways admirable...... Enables the reader 
so to revise his impressions of Scripture topography as in many cases to throw 
quite a flood of new light upon a hitherto obs-ure narrative.’”—Manchester 
Examiner. 

Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster diese London. 


WORKS BY JOHN 8. FARMER. 
EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


SLANG,and ITS ANALOGUES. Embracing 


the paint: See Speech of all Classes of Society for more than 300 years, Au 
entirely new and Comprehensive Slang Dictionary, treated historically, witha 
Comparative Parallel Study of the French, German, and Spanish Argots. 
For private circulation only. Prospectus on "applic: ation. 


“Certainly the best and completest dictionary of Americanisms at present 


existing.” —Alheneum. 
AMERICANISMS, OLD and NEW: their 


Derivation, Meaning, and Application, A few copies only remain of a 
Limited Edition, price £2 23, net. 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 





Paternoster Square, E.C. 





| JUST READY. 1890 EDITION. JUST READY. 
| DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE. 


| Beautifully printed, over 1,000 pp., and 1,500 Armorial Bearings, Heraldically 
Emblazoned Binding. 176th year. © loth’ gilt, gilt edges, 31s. $d. ; orin 2 vols., 
16s. each. 





| - 
London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOTICE. 





THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, NOW READY. 





THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 





“The HOUSE of HALLIWELL,” a Serial Story, by Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” commences 
in the ARGOSY for JANUARY, and will be continued 


throughout the year. 





THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 


Chap. 1—The Major. 


Chap. 2.—The Major’s Investment. 
Chap. 3.—The End of the Day. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 


THIRD CLASS. 


a 


THE MILESTONE. 


oo 


“ Letters from Majorca.” 
A STORY OF THE TEMPLE. 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 


aI 


se © 


SONNET. By Junia KAVANAGH. 
THE NIGHT-BOAT FROM BOULOGNE. By Esmé Stuart. 


. FAIR NORMANDY. By Cuartes W. Woon, F.R.GS., Author of 


BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





TO BE READY 


STANLEY’S EMIN 


VERY SHORTLY. 


PASHA 


EXPEDITION. 


By A. J. WAUTERS, 
Chief Editor of the Movement Géographique, Brussels. 


In crown 8vo, 450 pp., with Maps and 34 Illustrations and Portraits, cloth, price 6s. 


Synopsis of Contents of the Twenty Chapters. 


APS. 

1, CONQUEST of the SOUDAN. 

2. REVOLT of the MAHDI—GORDON PASHA— 
SIKGE of KHARTOUM and RELIEF EX- 
PEDITION uader LORD WOLSELEY. 

3. The KQUATORIAL PROVINCES— LUPTON 
BEY and EMIN BEY. 

4, DR. .ONKER and CASATI—The NIAM-NIAM 
—The MOMBRITTU. 

5. PRISONER: in the SOUDAN, 

6. RELURN of DR. JUNKER. 

7. The RELIEF EXPEDITLUN—TIPPOO TIB, 

8. ON the LOWER OUNGO, 

9. The REGION of the FALLS, 

10. STANLEY POOL. 

ll. ON she UPPER CONGO. 

12. The CAWP of YAMBOUYA. 

13, FIFTEEN \ONIHS of UNCERTAINTY: IS 


HE KILLED, UNABLE to LEAVE, or a 


PRISONER ?—Thbe WHITE PASHA. 


CHAPS 

14. THROUGH an UNKNOWN COUNTRY—From 
the CAMP at YAMBOUYA to LaKE ALBERT. 

15. MERTING of STANLEY and EMIN BEY on 
LAKE ALBERT. 

16, TO the ASSISTANCE of the REAR-GUARD— 
MURDER of MAJOR BARTTELOT—STARV- 
ING in the FOREST. 

17, REVOLT of the EGYPTIAN TROOPS—EMIN 
BEY and JEPHSON PRISONERS—MAHDIST 
INVASION, 

1s. ANOTHER MEETING of EMIN BEY and 
STANLEY—The SOUDAN ABANDONED. 

19. RETREAT of the FIFTEEN HUNDRED—The 
MOUNTAINS of the MOON and the SOURCES 
of the NILE. 

20, The RETURN to ZANZIBAR—THALASSA! 
—THALASSA! 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London, 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIstT. 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAGH,” * JOHN 
HERRING,” &c. 


NOW READY, printed on fine 
paper specially made, with up- 
wards of 70 Illustrations and 
Initial Letters by W. Parkinson, 
fF. D. Bedford, and F. Masey ; 

designed by F. D. 

Bedford. Large crown 8vo, 

10s. 6d. Large-Paper Limited 

Edition (of which a few only 


remain), 21s. net. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Mehalah,” &c. 


Contents :—Chaps. 1. Old Country Families.—2, 
The Last Squire.—3. Country Houses.—4. The Old 
Gardeo.—5. The Country Parson.—6. The Hunting 
Parson.—7. Country Dances.—8. Old Roads.—9; 
Family Portraits.—10, The Village Musicians.—1l1, 
The Vil'age Bard.—12, Old Servants.—13. The Hant, 
—14, The County Town. 





Cover 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 
“Tt is not often that there appears so thoroughly 
entertaining a book.”— Graphic. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE 


EVENTS. By 8. Barina GouLp, M.A. Demy 
8vo, 103. 6d. [Now ready. 
* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 
The whole volume is de'ightfal reading.’’"—Times, 
** The stories are well retailed with admirable con- 
ciseness and point.”’—Athenewum, 
“The work, besides being agreeable to read, is 
valuable for purposes of reference, Thre entire con- 
tents are stimulating and delightful.”"—Notes and 


ere By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 


Ballads and Songs of the West of Engiand (with 
their Traditional Melodie-), Collected by 8, 
Barina Goutp, M.A., and H. FLeerwoop 
SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano. 
In 4 Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3+. each, 
net. [Parts I. and IT, now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of * DONOVAN,” “WE TWO,” &. 
DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


By Epna LYau. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 25th Thousand. 
“Edea Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic, or, from a moral point of view, wore stimula- 
ting. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
manliest of Edna Lyall’s books,”—Academy. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their 


Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, 
M.A., F.R.H.S., Kector of Barkham, Berks, 
Post 8vo, 22. 61., Illustrated. 

** A pleasantly written little volume, giving much 
interesting information concerning villages and 
village life.”’— Pail Mall Gazette, 

“An extremely amusing and interesting little 
book, which should find a place in every parochial 
library.”’—Guardian. 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
BALLADS of the BRAVE. Poems of 


Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. LanGapriDGe- 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5:. [Just ready. 
** A capital Christmas gift for a boy.”—Granhic. 
“A very happy conception, happily carrivd out. 
These ‘ Ballads of the Brave’ are intended to suit the 
real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the vreat 
majority. Itis not anordinary selec: or who could have 
£0 happily put together these characteristic samples. 
Other readers, besides boys, may learn much from 
them.”—Sype. tutor, 
‘* This charwing voluve is a healthy book for boys, 
including old boys. ’—Echo. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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APOEM by Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, 
entitled “Loch Torridon,” with Original 
Illustrations by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., 
appears in THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
for JANUARY, the Frontispiece to which 
saitels of a beautiful Etching of “A 
ROMAN BOAT-RACE,” by E. J. 
POYNTER, R.A. 


Now ready, price ls. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For JANUARY, containing :— 


“A ROMAN BOAT-RACE.” By 
F. J. Poynter, R.A. Et: hed by J. Dobie. 
(Frontispiece.) : 


LOCH TORRIDON. Poem by 
ALGFRNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. With 3 Illus- 
trations by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A.: “ Loch 
Maree,” ‘Loch Torridon,” and ‘‘ Looking out to 
Sea from Loch Torridon.” 


The ART of DRY-POINT. By 


MorTIMER MENPES. With 6 Illustrations by the 
Author. 


“A ROMAN BOAT-RACE.” Note 


on the Frontispiece, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
of JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE. By 
the Prince BosrpaR KaRraGEORGEVITCH. With 4 
Illnstrations : “ Ju'es bastien-Lepage,” from the 
Portrait by Himself; “ A Sketch-Model for Joan 
of Arc,’’ by Bastien-Lepage; “Jules Bastien- 
Lepaze,” from the Statue by Rodin; and “ Jules 
Bastien-Lepage,” from the Drawing by Himself. 


“The COUNTESS GOWER and 
her DAUGHTER, the LADY ELIZA- 
BETH LEVESON-GOWER.’’ By Sir 
Tuomas LawRENcE, P.R.A, With a Note. 


The CORPORATION GALLERY 
of GLASGOW.—I. By Watter Arm- 
stronG. With 5 Iilustrations: ‘“‘The Adul- 
tress brought before Christ,’’ by Giorgione; 
“The Holy Family,” ascribed to Palma; ‘‘ Saint 
and Donor,” by Mabuse; ‘*‘ The Vision of St. 
Hubeit,” by Albrecht Altdorfer; and “ Virgin 
and Child,” ascribed to Patiuir. 


SHOULD there be a “ BRITISH 
ARTISTS’ KOOM” in the NEW 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GaL- 
LEKVP by M. H. Spre_may, and with 
Letters from Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON and W. 
Houtman Hunt. 


OLD BLUE-AND-WHITE NAN- 
KEEN CHINA. By JosrerH Greco. With 
5 on and 48 Reproductions of China 
Marks. 


The CHRONICLE of ART: ART 
in DECEMBER. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS RESPECTING 
THE YEARLY VOLUME OF 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


Just published, price 16s, 


Sir Freperick Leiauton, P.R.A., writes:—‘Iam, 
as before, much struck by the excellence of your re- 
productions. I notice with interest and sympathy 
the wide field over which the articles range, and 
which must, I think, greatly add to the value of your 
publication.” 


Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I., writes :—‘‘I have 
had great pleasure in its contents, much of which is 
directly usvful to those engaged in the arts. I here 
refer to those illustrated articles that are more 
especially technical in their character. The Magazine 
asa whole is certainly the best Art Magazine now 
being published.” 


Sir Joun GrLBert, R.A., writes :—‘‘I see it every 
month as it isissued in parts, but it is not until the 
year's handsome volume is looked over, read, and 
considered that the full value of the publication is 
felt. The excellence of the engravings when thus 
brought together is very apparent, and there is much 
good and instructive reading.” 


Mr. WrxkeE Bay1iss, P.R.S.B.A., writes :— From 
its first issue I have taken the greatest interest in the 
Magazine, and I have watched its development with 
delight. Such an exposition as it affords to the public 
of what art is at its best amongst us, and of the still 
higher results that we yet hope to attain, is not only 
& record of progress, but progress itself.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


A NEW STORY BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
The Popular Author of “ Red as a Rose is She” and “ Nancy.” 
ENTITLED 


A L€A §! 


Will be Commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Which will be published on Saturday, December 21st, price One Shilling. 
To be had of every Bookseller in Town and Country, and at all Railway Stations. 








< M® MALLOCK has been IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND—that is to say, 
he has passed a winter’s retreat in Cyprus, and the result is that charming 
volume of fact, fancy, and philosophy. The author saw many things in Cyprus, 
and cogitated much on the social and political problems, as well as on the natural 
beauties of the classic spot. He has stood upon the hill-tops, visited old abbeys, 
and inspected all the horrors of the prisons. He has collected anecdotes and 
moralised thereon, and all through he writes with a perfect mastery of pure, 
lucid style. There is a literary fascination about all Mr. Mallock’s work, and as 
a study in style alone this book can, indeed, be held up as a type of the best in 
writing.”—Daily Telegraph. 

*,.* The Second Edition of the above Book is Now Ready at all Libraries. 


“TT will be well worth the reader’s while to accompany Mr. JAMES JOHN HISSEY 
on his TOUR IN A PHAETON THROUGH THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES. The reader can do it with his or her feet resting on the fender 
—not a bad way in this weather. Mr. Hissey’s pleasant book will be a revelation 
to many of what quaint, picturesque villages and splendid mansions of the Tudor 
time exist in the Eastern Counties. Mr. Hissey would allure into rural England 
—and especially into East Anglia—the crowds of his countrymen and country- 
women who kill time abroad more or less uncomfortaby, while they are in 
ignorance of their own country.”—Echo. 





ae UNDREARY is put into my heal, of course, by the publication of A MEMOIR 
OF E. A. SOTHERN, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, a volume which 
revives pleasant recollections of the actor who jumped to fame at one bound and 
never lost his place in the esteem of playgoers on either side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Pemberton knew Sothern well, and being generally well up in theatrical 
affairs, makes an excellent biographer. He tells his readers many interesting 
particulars of the plays and characters his friend was concerned with.”— 
“Rapier,” in the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 





“TT is almost unnecessary to say that THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY is intensely interesting. 
That it could hardly have failed to be, even had Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL 
displayed but little of the skill in arrangement and th» happy facility in literary 
workmanship so conspicuous in these two volumes, for out of the materials at her 
command the most incompetent editor would have foun it impossible to make 
a dull record.”—Mr. James AsHucrorr Noste in the dAzidemy. 





“TINHE DOMINION OF MAN OVER ANIMALS is a posthumous work 
by the Rev. J.G.WOOD, and an excellent example of that writer’s literary manner. 
The treatment is of the popular sort, anecdote being freely used. The woodcuts are 
numerous and good, and the book as a whole will attract all those who like to 
pick up their information as agreeably and with as litte trouble as possible.”— 
Globe. : 





NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





The LOCKET: a Tale of Old Guernsey. By 


Mary A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. Marks), Author of “ Masters of the World,” &e. 2 vols. 





A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 


Kerru, Author of “ The Chilcotes,” &c. 3 vols. 





By Leslie 





MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, Author of 


‘Miss Bayle’s Romance,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A book to be read. The vigorous, masculine style, the knowledge of the world and 
of life under various aspects, the humour and the epigrams, as well as the extremely 
shrewd, if somewhat cynical, observations with which it abounds, take it out of the 
category of ordinary works of fiction of the present day, and serve to give the book an 
interest.” —Observer. 





SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the Author of 


“Fhe Danvers Jewels.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Novels so amusing, so brightly written, so full of simple sense and witty observation, 
are not found every day. It is a charming love-story, lightened up on all sides by the 
humorous genial character-sketches of the less important personages. For a wonder, we 
want the third volume the author has denied us.”—Saturday Review. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


With Portrait on Steel, 2 vols S8vo, 32s. 


THIRTY YEARS OF COLONIAL 


GOVERNMENT: 


A Selection from the Oficial Papers of the’ 


Right Hon. Sir GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, 
G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D, &e., 
SUCCESSIVELY GOVERNOR OF QUEENSLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 
VICTORIA, MAURITIUS, AND HONG KONG. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 


The TIMES :—“* We know of no similar book describing the work of our 
Colonial Governors and faithfully illustrating the manner in which they quietly 


solve the problems of our Empire...... We therefore welcome such a book as this, 
which narrates the career of one of the ablest of our Colonial Governors. From 
Sir George Bowen’s vivid letters and officia! despatches—more readable than 
most private letters—Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has compiled two volumes which it 
behoves erery patriotic Englishman to study.” 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By 


Spencer Wa.po.r, Author of ‘A History of England from 1815.’ With 2 
Portraits. 

“Throws more light on the inner working of politics than any book which has 
appeared of recent years, if we except, possi: ly, the last instalment of the Greville 
Memoirs. It will rank with that work, and with the biographies of Palmerston 
and the Prince Consort, as one of our chief sources of history for the middle of 
the nineteenth century.”—Spectator. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE. By James 


WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by Gerald E. Moira. Imperial 8vo, price 21s 


RHIGAS PHERAIOS, the PROTOMARTYR 


of GREEK INDEPENDENCE: a Biographical Sketch. By Mrs, EpMonps, 
Author of ‘* Greek Lays,’ &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE : 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION, 4:. | Part Il. INDUCTION. 63 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. §8vo, 


price l5s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. §8vo, 15s. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE’S HISTORY 


of CLVILISATION in ENGLAND : nd FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
3 vols, crown 8yo, 24s. 





a Com- 


NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 
Norris. Crown 8vo, 63. 


*-A piece of polished workmanship, which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
artistic fiction.” — Observer. 

“‘Brims over with the quiet amusement that comes of a just and good- 
humoured observation of life.”—Scotsman, 


GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


(The Great Desert of Gobi ov Shamo.’’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By G. G. A. 
Morray, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glisgow. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“© A clever and remarkable book.”—St. James's Gazette. 

* As full of cleverness as an egg is full of meat.’”’—Saturday Review, 

“ A story of the desert, which has a strange fascination of its own.” —Observer. 


NEW STORY BY VAL PRINSEP, A.R.A. 


VIRGINIE: 


A Story of the French Revolution, 
By VAL PRINSEP, A.RA,, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY 
NUMBER OF 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

VirGinieE: A TALE OF ONE Hunprep Years Aad, By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 1-6. 

Tue History OF aN InFancy.—I. By Jean Ingelow. 

Tue Ipor. By Walter H. Pollock. 

THE Lavy PENELOPE. By Thomas Hardy. 

Tue * Donna” 1n 1889, I. By the Author of “Charles Lovder.” II. S:ate- 
ment by the Editor. 

For Lirr. By Nina F. Layard 

THE Home OF CuarLoTrTe Bronte. By L. B. Wal’o d. 

Tue LigvuTENANT. By May Kendal. 

THE Ortain OF DEATH. By Edward Clodd. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup, By Andrew Lang. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





———___ 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“ SELECTED POEMS of MATTHEW 
PRIOR,” with Introduction and Notes by 
AUSTIN DOBSON, is ready this day, 
at all Booksellers’, price 6s., in parchment op 


cloth; 7s. 6d., vellum. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


A TRIP THROUGH THE 
EASTERN CAUCASUS, 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 
THE LANGUAGES OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE 
Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





Now ready, Vols. I. to VII., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10:. 63. each. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 
And Illustrated by Gordon Browne and other Artists. 


Contents of Volume I. 
Love’s Labour's Lost. Romeo and Juliet. 
The Comedy of Errors. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
King Henry VI. Part I. 
Contents of Volume II. 
King Henry VI. Part II. The Taming of the Shrew. 
King Henry VI. Part III. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
King Henry VI. Condensed by C. | King Richard II. 
Kemble. 


King Richard III. 
King John. 


Contents of Volume IIT, 
Merchant of Venice. 
King Henry IV. Part I. 
King Henry IV. Part II. 
Contents of Volume IV. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
As You Like It. 
Twelfth Night. 
Contents of Volume V. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. Measure for Measure. 
Julius Cesar. Troilus and Cressida. 
Macbeth. 
C ntents of Volume VI. 
Coriolanus. 
King Lear. 
Contents of Volume VII. 
The Tempest. 
Titus Andronicus. 
The Winter’s Tale. 


*,* Volume VIII.,completing the Work, will be published early in the ensuing year. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


King Henry V. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Othello. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


Timon of Athens. 
Cymbeline. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


b] 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
JANUARY, 1890. 
CONTENTS. 

Dam Across THE BEAR VALLEY, SAN BERNARDINO County, CAL. From a Photo- 
graph. Frontispiece. 

WaATER-STORAGE IN THE WEsT. Walter Gille'te Bates. Illustrations from 
tee kang and from Drawings by Harry Fenn, J. D. Woodward, and V. 

érard, 

An OLp-FasHIoneD Love-Sona. H.C. Bunner. 

THE Paris ExPosITION.— NOTES AND Impressions. W. C. Brownell. 

ATONEMENT. Edith M. Thomas. 

TRIPOLI OF BARBARY: AFRICAN StupiESs,—I, A.F. Jacassy, Illustrations from 
Drawings by Mr. Jacassy, 

THR BALiaD OF Tonio Manzi. Graham R. Tomson. 

ExpiaTion. Cha;ters 12. Octave Thanet. (To be continue?.) I.lustrations 
from Drawings by A. B. Frost. 

In THE VALLEY. Chaps. 25-27. Harold Frederic. (Begun in September, 1899: 
to be continued.) Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 

THE BEAUTY OF SPANISH WOMEN. Henry T, Finck. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, and from Drawings by V. Pérard. 

ELECTRICITY IN THE HousEHOLD. A. E. Kennelly, Chief Electrician, Edi:on 
Laboratory. With many Illn-trations, 

Tue Lost PLant: A CONSULAR EXPERIENCE. John Pierson. 

THE TODDVILLE RAFFLE. Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 

THE Pornt oF VieEw:—TuHE BARYE EXHIBITION—THACKERAY’S LiIFrreSOCIAL 
LIFE IN PRINT—THE FRENCH AS ARTISTS, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bed’or1 Street, Strand. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR PALGRAVE. 
Just ready, half-vellum, gilt top, choicely printed in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG. 


Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Biozraphical, 


By FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxiurd. 


*¢ To offer Poetry for Poetry’s sake has been the Editor’s first aim in compiling 
this Selection, which is intended to be Representative of the entire range of 
English Sacred Poctry.”—From the PREFACE, 

“ A more delightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascina- 
tion of infinite variety carries us forward from page to page. Mr. Palgrave’s 
anthology is a triumphant vindication of sacred poetry.” —Times. 

“Mr. Palgrat 2’s anthology will at once become a standard volume.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ An admirable representation of all that is best in the field of literature which 
it covers.”"—Globe. 

“The work adds another to the few books which are prized almost as personal 
friends by lovers of poetry.”—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK by Dr. HODGKIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The DYNASTY of THEODOSIUS; or, 


Eighty Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians. By Tuomas Hope@xin, Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxon., Author of ‘* Italy and her Invaders.”’ 
“A skilfal and interesting abridgment. Mr. Hodgkin writes with spirit, and 
his selection of material is generally judicious.” —Athenzum. 
A model of clear and graceful narrative, and as a popular account, leaves 
very little to be desired.”—English Historical Review. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


SEVENTEEN LECTURES on the STUDY 


of MEDILZVAL and MODERN HISTORY and KINDRED SUBJEOTS. By 
WILLIAM Stusss, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, late Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. 


“Of altogether exceptional value.”—Times. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £2 83. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. By W1LL1am Stusss, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, 


Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, each. 


BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 


LIVY, BOOK V. With In-;ANGLICE REDDENDA, or 
troduction and Notes by A. R. Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, 
CivER, B.A., Balliol College, and | for Unseen Translation. By 0.8. 
P. E. Matueson, M.A., Fellow of | JeRRAM, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
New College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. Revised, 2s, 64.—SECOND SERIES, 

“A sound and very usefal school and by the Same Author, Cloth, 3s, 
college edition.’”’—Classical Review. 

“ Admirably adapted for the purposes SHAKESPEARE.— JULIUS 
of an examination. Every difficulty of CZHSAR. Edited by W. ALpis 
construction and interpretation is faced Wriaut, D.C.L. Stiff covers, 2s. 
and floored. The notes aro clear, sensi-| «* We have often expressed an opinion 
ble, and correct.”—Saturday Review. | that this edition is simply without a 


F | rival, None even comes second to it.” 
CZSAR. — The GALLIC | —Westminster Review. 
WwW 


ABR. — Books VI, VIL, VIII. EUCLID REVISE 
F "With Notes and Maps. D. Con- 
By O. ig my vy 2s, a taining the Essentials of the Ele- 
[ Immediately. ments of Plane Geometry as given 


. : by Euclid in bis first Six Books. 
“ Stands high among the best classics Wi ot ry 
we have met.”—Saturday Review. ith numerous edditional Proposi- 


tions and Exercises, Edited by R. 
CICERO—SPEECHES 


CO. J. Nixon, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Book L., 1s.; Books I. and II., 1s, 6d. 

AGAINST CATILINA. With In- 

troduction and Notes. By KE. A. 


Books I,-IV., 3s.; Books V.-VI., 3s. 

“The best edition of Euclid for 

Urcorr, M.A., late Scholar of Schools that I know......The notes are 
Balliol ‘College, Oxford, Assistant. |¢xcellent, and the cxamples Wwell- 
Masterat Wellington College. 2s. 6d. Hemel Postar tad Princip al 


“‘A very useful and well-appointed | Mathematical Lecturer of Messrs. 
edition,”— Scotsman, Wren and Gurney, 





XENOPHON. — ANABASIS, |SCHILLER’S WILHELM 
Book III. Edited for the use of TELL, Edited by C. A. BucHHEIM, 
Junior Classes. With Introduction, Ph.D., Professor of rman im 
Notes, and Index. By J. MARSHALL, King’s College, London. With a 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High Life of Schiller, an Historical and 
School, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. Critical Introduction, Arguments, 

“The notes are scholarly through- = anne on ane 


out.”—Saturday Review, ‘As complete and. satisfactory in 


every way as could be desired.” 
EURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS —Athenzum, 
(for Schools). With Introauction 
and Notes, by O. 5. JERRAM, M.A., SCHILLER’S WILHELM 
late Scholar of Trinity College, TELL. School Edition, with Map, 
Oxford. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 2s. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 





London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


DEMETER: 
And other Poems. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L., 
POET LAUREATE. 





Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


By his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. 


Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Second Visitation by 
EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ripon. 
THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS 


OF RELIGION; 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. 


By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
Bishop of Ripon, Hon, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. 
8vo, 14s, 





By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II.: 


8. Ignatins—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Translations. By the Right Rev. J. B. Liautroort, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham, &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 48s. 


By the Rev. Canon WESTCOTT. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. 


The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon 
of Westminster, &c. 8vo, lds. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 253. 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Regiu- Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Tae Holy Roman Empire.”’ 
Part I. The National Government.—Part II. The State Governments.—Part 
III. The Party System. —Part 1V. Pub oc Opinion.—Part V. Illustrations and 
Reflections.—Part VI. Social Institutions. 


A MEMORY of EDWARD THRING. By 


the Rev. Jonn Hunriey Sxkrine, M.A., Warden of Glenalmond. With 
Portrait, Crown Svo, 63, 


IDYLLS of a LOST VILLAGE. By John 


A. Brinags, Author of ‘‘ Wet Days.’ Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


BALLADS, LYRICS, and SONNETS, from 


the Poetic Works of HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 18mo, 


43, 6d. 
CLUBS for WORKING GIRLS. By the 


Hon, Maupr Stan ey, Author of ‘‘ Work about the Five Dials.” Crown 8vo, 
68. ext week, 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No, 363, JANUARY, contains :— 


1, KirstEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 18-20. 

2. THe New BroGrapuy oF Pore, By William Minto, 

3. THE EpucaTION OF CHILDREN, 

4, THe BaLLaD OF THE Last SuTree. By “ Yussuf,” 

5. THE FatTHerR oF Low German Poetry. By C. H. Herford. 

6, bag cing SHARP AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. By Lieutenant-Colonel Granyille 
rowne. 

7. THE WHIGS AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 

8. LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 

9, THe Heap OF THE District. By Rudyard Kipling. 


The English LMlustratey Magasine 


For JANUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d,, contains :— 


1, PorTRAIT OF THE ParnTER. After A. del Sarto, (Frontispiece.) 

2. Is Lire Wort Livine? By Alfred Austin. 

3. THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND BritisH Mataya. By Sir Frederick Dick- 
son, K.C.M.G@. 

4, COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION AMONG WomeEN, 1. ByMrs. Jeune, 2, By 
W. J. Walker. 

5. THE WorRxD 1n Setr. By Sophie Singleton. 

6. HooRN AND ENEHUIZEN, By R. T. Blomfield. 

7. THE Dotu’s HouseE—anp AFTER. By W. Besant. 

8, New Year's Day IN a PERSIAN VILLAGE. By J. Theodore Bent. 

9, CycLe or S1x Love-Lyrics.—il. ‘‘ WHERE Patms MAKE PLEASANT SHADE.” 
Words by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish MacCunn. 

10. DurcH GrirtHoOoD. By Mrs. Lecky. 

ll, THe Lazours OF THE XII, MontHs.—January. By Heywood Sumner. 

12, THE Rina or Amasis: A Romance, By the Earl of Lytton. Chap. 5. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1890, 





WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE FiRST NUMBER OF 


1 oo ee 


EAKER: 


A Review of 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


WEEKLY. 





rMHE SPEAKER will be a Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, ard Art, and the aim of its conductors is to secure for it a position in the front rank of 

English journalism, With this object the Editor has organised a staff of writers, including many men of established eminence in the world of letters, as wel} 
as specialists who will be’able to treat with unquestioned authority the scientific, artistic, and economic problems of the day. The Editor hopes to be able to inspire 
his readers with the conviction that none but writers possessing exceptional qualifications for their task will be invited to discuss the questions with which it is 


intended that THE SPEAKER shall deal. 


In politics THE SPEAKER will advocate the great principles which are common to all sections of the Liberal Party,—Free-trade, the extension of a truly national 
system of education, the deve'opment of the principle of local self-government, and the maintenance of individual and popular rights under the protection of the 
law ; and it will at the same time give its strenuous support to a policy of conciliation towards Ireland, and to the attempt to govern that country rather with than 


against the consent of its people. 


Foreign affairs will be dealt with by men who have acquired a practical knowledge of the questions of international policy which affect the peace and prosperity 
of the civilised worid. In connection with this department of Tur Speaker, a new featurein English journalism will be introduced, in the shape of signe letters 
from correspondents in all the principal capitals of Europe, America, and Australia. In almost all cases these correspondents will be men of affairs who are actively 


engaged in the government of the respective c untries from which they write. 


To literary news and criticism THE SPEAKER will devote special attention, great care being taken to keep this department of the journal freo from any suspicion 
of favouritism on the one hand, and of sectarianism or narrow-mindedness on the other. The contributors whose aid in literary criticism has already been promised 
incluce many men whose names need only be mentioned in order to satisfy the public that in this department, at all events, THe SPEAKER will be inferior to no 
other journal in the world. Great care will be taken to ensure prompt notices of new books; whilst one special feature of the literary portion of THE SPEAKER will 
be the appearance of a cuuserie from the peu of a well-known essayist and critic, in which literary news and personal information on literary topics will be blended 


with criticism. 


Scientific questions will be dealt with by men who are themselves distinguished in scientific research ; Art, Music, and the Drama will be handled by recognised 
authorities, whilst special attention will be paid to the movements of the Money Market, and the condition and prospects of our Commerce and Industry. 

Although as a rule the articles in Tue SPEAKER will be anonymous, the Editor will publish from time to time signed contributions from men and women whose 
names will add weight to their writings, and whose opinions on questions of the day the public will be eager to learn. 





THE 


SPEAKER: 


A Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Price Sixpence Weekly. 


Number I. ready January 4th. 


Terms of Subscription by post :—Yearly, 283.; Half-Yearly, 14s.; Quarterly, 7s. 
Orders are now received by all Booksellers. 





Editorial and Advertisement Offices: 115 Fleet Street. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





J. S. VIRTUE AND COS LIST :— 


Demy 4to, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


CLUBLAND, LONDON and PROVINCIAL. 


By Joserpn Hatton. With about 50 I!lustrations of the Prin- 
cipal Ciubs in London and the United Kingdom, including 16 
Fall-Page Plates. 








NEW EDITION, royal 4to, price £2 23. 

The SEINE and the LOIRE. [Illustrated 
by J. M. W. Turner, RA. With 61 Line Engravings. Intro- 
duction and Descriptive Letterpress by M. B. Huisu, LL.B. 


“* Were a thousand pounds offered to-day for such a plate as ‘ Rouen from St. 
Catherine’s Hill’ it could not be produced.’’—Times, 





Price 2s. 64.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5a. 


ROSA BONHEUR, the LIFE and WORK of. 
By Rent Peyrow. Being the “ Art Annual,” 1889, or Christmas 
Namber of the Art Journal. With 3 Fall-Page Etchings and 
Engravivgs, and over 30 Illustrations in the Text. 


“The publication is a valuable addition to the illustration and history of con- 
temporary art.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—Price £1 1s. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME, 1889. 


Containing, in addition to nearly 500 Illustrations, 12 Fall-Page 
Etchings and Photogravures. 

— as usual, for the excellence of its etchings and photogravures.”’ 

—Times, 


NEW AND STANDARD EDITION OF NOVELS 
By Mr. J. FOGERTY, Author of “ Robert Leeman’s Daughters,’ 
“* Lauterdale,”’ “ Caterina.” 


Now ready, with Illustrated Frontispiece, cloth gilt, price 33. 6d. 


COUNTESS IRENE: a Romance of Austrian 
Life. 
(A very charming novel...... much above the average in tone and style, in senti- 
ment and in expression.’ —St. James’s Gazette. 
‘The intellectual and sagacious Irma von Thurn is as wholesome and natural 


a character as almost any living novelist could draw...... It contains all the good 
qualities of a novel.”—Saturday Review. 


London: J, S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 








6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
The WINNING of the WEST, from the Alleghanies to 


the Mississippi, 1769-1783. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Author of ‘‘The Naval 
War of 1812,”’ &. 


“Ts admirably done, and a valuable contribution to the history of his country.” 
—Spectator. 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


= NEW VOLUMES. 
AMERICAN WAR BALLADS. Comprising the Note- 


worthy Ballad Poetry produced during the Revolution, the War of 1812-1814, 
the Mexican War, and the Civil War. The latter division includes the pro- 
duction of Poets on both sides of Mason and Dixon's line. Very fully Illus- 
truted, 2 vols. 7s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited, 


with Notes, by JoHN BIGELOW. 2s. 6d. 


LITERARY GEMS: a Series of Literary Productions, 
complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their kind, 
and which are entitled to the most attractive form that can be given to them, 
Each “ Gem” is presented in a separate volume, tastefully printed in 32m, 
and attractively bound in full morocco, gilt ragged edge, with a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an original design preparei expressly for the Series. 
Price per Volume, 2s, 6d. 


1. The GOLD BUG. By Engar ALLAN Por. 2s. 6d. 

2, Tke GOOD-NATURED MAN. By Otiver GotpsmiTH. Price 23. 64. 
3. The CULPRIT FAY. By JosepH Ropman Drake Price 2s. 6d. 

4, OUR BEST SOCIETY. By GeorGe WILLIAM Corts, Price 23. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HISTORIC GIRLS. Stories of Girls who have Influenced 


the History of their Times. By #. 8. Brooxs. 8vo, [llustrated. Uniform 
with “ Historic Buys”’ and “ Chivalric Days,”’ by the Same Author. 


Contents :—1. Elizabeth of Tudor: the Girl of the Hertford Manor—2. 
Zenobia of Palmyra—3. Clotilda of Burgundy: the Girl of the French Vine- 
yards—4, Pulcheria of Constantinople : the Girl of the Golden Horn—5. Woo of 
Hwang-Ho: the Girl of the Yellow River—6, Edit of Scotland: the Girl of the 
Norman Abbey—7. Jacqueline of Holland: the Girl of the Land of Fozs—8. 
Catarina of Venice: the Girl of the Grand Canal—9, Mataoka of Powhataa— 
10, Theresa of Avila—ll, Helena of Britain—12. Christina of Sweden. 


IRVING’S BELLES-LETTRES WORKS. The Tappar- 
eg 12 vols. 32mo, beautifully printed from new type, cloth extra, 


Contents :—The Sketch-Book, 2 vols —Knickerbocker’s New York, 2 vols.— 
Bracebridge Hall, 2 vols.—Tales of a Traveller, 2 yols.—Alhambra, 2 vols.— 
Crayon Miscellany—Wolfert’s Roost. 

Current American Books and Periodicals imported to order, 
*,* New Catalogue just issued will be sent post-free on application. 


32mo, cloth extra, 


27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
and NEW YORK. 
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_————— 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


On December, 2%rd 61. (New Series), No. 79. 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
containing: —“ NETTLESHIP’S SCORE.”—“ A WILD SWAN- 
NERY.” —“ CIRCUIT NOIES.”—The RING of THOTH.”?— 
“STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES.” — “ INSIGHT.”— 
“ SHETLAND PONIES 2”? and “The BURNT MILLION,” by 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Prowy,” Sc. Chaps. 26-29. 


25rd, small crown 8vo, 5:., with a Portrait of Mrs. Browning, and a 
View of Hope End, Herefordshire. 
VOLUME III. OF THE 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION 
OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


On December 23rd, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s, 6d. 


Vol. IV.—CRANFORD; and other Tales. 
*,* This Edit:on will be completed ia Eight Mcnthly Volumes, 


On December 





Qn December 23rd, royal 8vo, 15:., in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XXI. (Garrett—Gloucester) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


will be published on March 26th, 1890, and the subsequent 


+* Volume XXII, 
eo Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


The NETHER WORLD. By George 


Gisstno, Author of “* Demos,” “ Thyrza,” ‘* A Life’s Morning,” &. 
“Terrible in its earnestness, in its ‘untouched’ photography of the desperate 
struggles and bitter misery of the london poor; never was word-painting more 
thoroughly and obviously true.”’— World. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


IN 26 VOLS. CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d EACH. 


Sets in cloth, £4 1ls.: or Raggaguatty bound in half-morocco, 
s. 


Containing nearly all the small Wood:ut Illustrations of the former Editions, 
Anp MANY New ILiustTratTions By EMINENT ARTISTS, 


This Edi'ion contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations. 
Vanity Fair. Illustrated by|The Irish Sketch Book; 


the Author. 2 vols. b | a ——- ——- by 
is, the Author, George Cruikshank, 
Denies. _inatented y | John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 
The Newcomes. Illustrated) he Memoirs of Barry 
by Richard Dovle. 2 vols, Lyndon; The Fatal Boors. 


Illustrated by J. E. Millai+, R.A., 
George Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. 
Catherine: a Story; Men’s 
Wives; The Bedford Row Oon- 
spiracy. Illustrated by the Author, 
L. Fildes, A.R.A.. and R, B. Wallace. 


Esmond. _— Illustrated by 


George da Maurier. 
The Virginians, Illustrated 


bythe Anthor, 2 vols. 


The Adventures of Philip. 


Illustrated by the  Anthor,| Ballads; The Rose and the 
Frederick Walker, and R,. B. Rivg. I'lustrated by the Author, 
Wallace, 2 vols. Lady Buter (Miss Elizabeth 


The Great Hoeggarty Dia- 
mond; a Little Dinner at Timmins’s ; 
Cornhill to Cairo. Jilustrated by 
the Anthor, J, P. Atkin-or, and 
v. J. Webb. 

Christmas Books. Tllus- 
trated by the Author and R. Dogle. | 

The Book of Snobs; Travels 
and Sketches. Illustrated by the 
Author. 

Burlesques, Illustrated by 
the Author and George Cruikshank, 

Paris Sketch-Book, Little 
Travels, and Roadside Sketches. 
Illustrated by the Author, T. R. 
Macquoid, and J. P. Atkinson. 

The Yellowplush Papers; 
The Fitzboodie Papers; Cox’s 
Diary ; Character Sketches. Illus- 
trated by the Author and Georze 
Cruikshank, 

Contributions to ‘‘ Punch.” 
With 132 LLustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS ARE :— 

The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not before 
Collccted, with n any additional [Uustrations. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, 
handsonely Lound.in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s, 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volunes ave sold s para'ely, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each, . 

The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispicce to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 53.; and in half- 
moroce», gilt, £5 103, 

*.* The Volumes ave suld separatelu, in green cloth, 5s. each. 9 

The POCKET EUITION. 27 vols., in handsome ebonised 
case, £2 123, 6d, 

*,* The Volumes aie sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; 

or mm paver cover, 1s, each, 


*.* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, aud CO, will be happy to send a copy of their 
Catalogue post-free on apptication. 


lendon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Thompzon), George du Maurier, 
Johw Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kil- 
burne, M, Fitzgerald, and J. P. 
Atkinson. 

Roundabout Papers. To 
which is added the S-cond Funeral 
of Napoleon. Illustrated by the 
Author, Charles Keene, and M 
Fitzgerald. 

The Four Georges, and The 
English Humourists of the 
Kizhteenth Century. Illustrated 
by the Author, Frank Dicksee, 
Linley Sambourue, Frederick 
Walker, and F. Barnard. 

Lovel the Widower; The 
Woives and the Lamb; Denis Duval. 
To which is ad'‘ed an Essay on the 
Writings of W. M. Thackeray by 
LESLIE STEPHEN. Illustrated by 

_ the Author and Frederick Walker. 

Miscellaneous Essays, 
Sketches, and Reviews. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MARRIAGES OF THE BOURBONS. 


By Captain the Hon. D. A. BINGHAM. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. [This day. 


ACROBATS AND MOUNTEBANKS. 
By H. LE ROUX. 
Translated from the French by A. P. MORTON. 
With 233 Lilustrations by J. Garnier. 
Crown 4to, 16s, (This day. 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
Drawn in Colours. 
By W. W. LLOYD, late 24:h Regiment. 
Oblong 4to, 5s. 


JOHN DARKE’S SOJOURN IN THE 
COTTESWOLDS AND ELSEWHERE : 
A Series cf Sketches. 

By 8S. 8S. BUCKMAN, F.G5S. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33, 61. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE, AND 
ESSAYS. 


By SAMUEL LAING, 
Author of ‘* Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
[Fourth Thousand in the press. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 
By SAMUEL LAING. 


Seventh Thousand, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA: 
Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural 
History, and Sports. 

By Captain FORSYTH. 

With Map and Coloured Illustrations, a New Edition, demy Svo, 12s. 








NEW NOVELS. 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 


By Mrs. R. S. De Courcy Larran (Mrs. Leith Adams), Author of “ Geoffrey 
Sterling,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 





The TRIUMPH of MANHOOD: a Novel. 


By Marie Connor, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. each. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
The EGOIST. 
The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Very Handsome Artistic Gift-Book, Fac-simile Designs of Tom Kelly’s Lead-Pencil 
Originals, most marvellously reproduced. Price 103. 6d., large 8vo, royal, in 


novel binding. 
“THOSE DAYS.” 


WERE THE 
Poem by Mrs, TOM KELLY. . 

A Very Handsome Gift-Boo'x. Size, 14 by 10} in. ; price 7s. 6d. 
CHILDHOOD’S GOLDEN TALES. 
With 12 Full-Page Lilustrations in the best style of Chromo-Colours printed on 
stout Plate Paper. Being the Old Popular Fairy-Tales in 1 vol., such as Snow 
Queen, Mother Goose, The White Cit, Cinderella, Hop o’ my Thumb, &. 
London: DEAN and SON, 16a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


WHERE LILIES LIVE and WATERS 
WIND AWAY: a Book of Exquisite Pictures by 
Field and Stream. By Epitn 8. BEeRKeELey. 
Verses by F. W. Bovrpitton. Large 4to, deco- 
rated boards, price 6s. 

“* Very dainty both in letterpress and in artistic 
presentment, A really charming volume.”—Globe. 
* Charming pictures.”—Saturday Review. 


The WREATH. Delicate Designs in 
Colour By Trine Pearce. Illustrating ‘‘ The 
Wreath,” and other Quaint Pastoral Songs. 
Oblong 4to, decorated boards, gilt edges, 33. 6d. ; 
cloth extra, illuminated binding, price 5s. 

“ The dainty ‘ Wreath’ will delight children of an 
older growth.’’—Echo, 
“ Daintily illuminated pictures.’’—Scotsman. 


The KELPIE’S FIDDLE-BOW: the 


Legend of Davy the Musician. ‘Translated from 
the German. Humorous Illustrations by KE. L. 
Shute. 4to, paper boards, decorated in colours, 
price 3s. 6d. 

“‘ Very acceptable to boys and girls who never tire 
of weird and graphic tales of kelpies, ghosts, fairies, 
and the rest.”—Manchester Examiner. 

* An old favourite German fairy-tale in a delightful 
English garb.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The GOLDEN PSALTER: the Book 
of Psalms. Every page decorated with exquisite 
Designs printed in Gold. The Text printed in 
Colour. With Introduction by Rev. J. R. Mac- 
purr, D.D. Azure blue or gold cloth, gilt edges, 
price 2s. 6d.; French morocco, gilt edges, price 3s. 

** A very elegant little book, as attractive as possi- 
ble for personal use or presentation.’’— Queen. 


SILVER and GOLDEN WINGS: a 
Bible Text-Book. Compiled, with Introduction, 
by the Author of “ Bible Forget-Me-Nots.’”’ The 
pages are decorated with reproductions, in silver 
and gold, of Doves in Flight and at Rest, &c. 
Cloth, price 1s.; French morocco, gilt edges, price 


DRIFTING LEAVES: a Collection of 


Poems. By Saran Dovupney. Illustrated and 
Decorated with Landscapes in Colour, and Stray 
Leaves in varied hues, 4to, decorated boards, 
price 2s, 6d. 

“ Tilustrated by the changing tints of the foliage, 
from the freshness of early Spring, to the gold and 
the russets of the Autumn.”—Times. 

“Charming little artistic volume with dainty 
illustrations and pretty verses.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 




















The ROBBERS of SQUEAK: the 
Adventures of a Band of Mouse Marauders, and 
their Conversion to a Better Mode of Life. 
Monochrome Illustrations by A. M. Lockyer, 
accompanied by Humorous Verses Oblong 
large 4to, decorated boards, price 2s. 6d. 

“The illustrations are unusually good. A quaint 
and clever little poem.”—Morning Post, 


MAGNIFICAT: the Song of the 
Blessed Virgin. Limp imitation calf cover, 2s, ; 
padded imitation calf, in box, 2s. 6d. 

“Gorgeous with gold and colour, and is further 
embellished by three of Raphael’s most famous 
orga reproduced with singular fidelity.” —Lceeds 

ercury. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON CAPITAL 
AND LABOUR. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 15:. 


FREE-TRADE IN CAPITAL; 


Or, Free Competition in the Supply of Capital to 
Labour, and its Bearings on the Political, 
Social, and Economic Questions of the Day. 

By A. EGMONT HAKE, 

Chairman of the Free-Trade in Capital League; and 
0. E. WESSLAU. 


ConTENTS:—1l. The Importance of Capital.—2. 
Division of Labour. — 3. Value-Measurers and 
Mediums of Exchange.—4. Coin, the Worst Medium 
of Exchange.—5. The Impossibility of Increasing 
the Quantity of Coin by its Importation.—6. Govern- 
ment Prejudices and their Consequences.—7. The 
Importance of Credit.—8. Sir Robert Peel’s Mistake. 
—9. How our Banking System Divorces Capital and 
Labour.—10. How our Banking System Destroys Pro- 
fits and Promotes Poverty.—ll. The Sweating Sys- 
tem.—12. The Exchanged Attitude of Parties.—13. 
State Socialism and Trade.—14. The Persecution of 
the Child by the State.—15. The Socialistic Mirage. 
—16. The Solution of the Capital and Labour 
Problem Found. — 17, Free-Trade in Capital in 
Scotland before 1844.— 18. The French Banquier 
System.— 19. ‘Abuse of Free Note Issuing an Eco- 
nomic Impossibility.—20. The Irish Question.—2l. 
How to Revive the Ancient Prosperity of Egypt.— 
22. Practical Imperialism. 


REMINGTON and CO., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


T. PAUL’S CHURCH, KENSING- 
TON (Interior View) ; Head-Quarters, Artists’ 
R.V.—For above, and numerous other Illustrations, 
also a Critical Article on the Proposed Amendments 
in the Building Act, and other interesting matter, 
see the BUILDER of December 21st (4d.; by post, 
43d.; annual subscription, 193 )—Office, 46 Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 





L book.”—Spectator. 





Now ready, Part 1, price 7d. 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. With 
about FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
specially execnted for this edition by some of the 
best Engli-h, American, and Continental Artists. 
(To be completed in 21 Parts.) 

*,* With Part I. is given a hanisome Steel Portrait 
of Longfellow. 
‘*By far the most beautiful edition of the poet’s 
works in the English language.”—Architect. 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon ; and all Booksellers. 


The ORIGINAL and UNRIVALLED 


LETTS’S DIARIES for 1890 are NOW 
READY. They are published exclusively by 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, and may 
be had by order from all Booksellers. 

“Letts’s Diaries are the best in existence.”— 
Academy. 

“Having reached the highest point possible in 
popniar appreciation, Letts’s Diaries retain that posi- 
tion upon their own solid merits, and remain imper- 
vions to the attacks of all rival imitators.”—Colonies 
and India, 

“‘Letts’s Diaries are everywhere acknowledged to 
be the most complete and convenient published.”— 
Western Morning News. 

A List will be sent post-free on application to the 
Publishers, 

Please see that the Title-Page bears the imprint of 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, 

Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 700 pp., cloth, 3s, 6d. 

AZELL’S ANNUAL, 1890.—A Cy- 
clopzedic Record of Men and Topics of the Day. 

Rewritten to date. Contains over 3,500» Original 

Articles by Eminent Specialists on every question 

ed before the public. Edited by 4. D. PRIcE, 


S. 








Nothing could be 
A most useful 


“Most conveniently arranged. 
easier for purposes of reference. 


London: HazsELt, Watson, and Viney, Limited, 
1 Creed Lane, E.C 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. 63. 


LLAN’S WIFE. By the Author of 
*“‘Dawn,” “Mr. Meeson’s Will,’ &. With 34 
Tilustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen and Charles 
err. 
Also Edition de Luae, limited to 100 numbered 
copies, Large Paper, half-rox , gilt top, price 21s. net. 
London: SpeNceR BLacKkeETT, 35 St. Bride Street, 
E.C. 








OOKS for the SEASON’S PRE- 
SENTS, at 3d. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—NEW 
REFERENCE CATALOGUE of 140 pp., containing 
List of all the New Season’s Books, and very complete 
Lists cf al! Standard Works in general demand, now 
ready; also new Remainder Catalogue of Books at 
Greatly Reduced Prices, Both sent post-free on appli- 
cation. Orders sent by return of post.—ALFRED 
WILSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 





' \OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| oe MEATS. Also, 





Essence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





‘ Beleiees SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
——— 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Ottices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—During every break of wintry 
weather exertions should be made by the afflicted to 
recover health before unremitting cold and trying 
storms set in. Throat ailments, coughs, wheezings, 
asthmatical affections, shortness of breath, morning 
nausea, and accumulations of phl gm can readily be 
removed by rubbing this fine derivative Ointment 
twice a day upon the chest and neck. Holloway’s 
treatment is strongly recommend d with the view of 
giving immeciite ease, prevevting prospective danger, 
and effecting permaneut relicf. These all-important 
ends his Oiutment and Pills can accomplish, and will 
surely prevent insidious diseases from fastening on 
the constitution to display themselves afterwards in 
those disastrous forms that will probably embitter 
life till death itself is almost prayed for. 











en 


/[{HOS. DE LA RUE & COS tagy 


Just out, demy oblong 4to, cloth gil 
printed in red and black, rics handsomely 


ATIENCE GAMES, wig, 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH Th 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “ CAVENDIsg." 





Just out, Svo, cloth gilt, price 1s, 64, 


HIST, WITH and WITHOUT 
PERCEPTION. Illustrated by mea; 
End-Hands from Actual Play. By “B, W, po” 
“ CAVENDISH.” me and 





Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, cap, 8yo, ‘1 
extra, price 5s. handsomely printed t* gilt 
red and black, 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLE 
of, The Standard Work on Whist, 
“CavenDIsH.” With an Appendix on fret. 
eads, 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth gilt ext; i 
handsomely printed in red and bk my 


W HIST DEVELOPMENTs. 


AMERICAN LEADS and the PLAIN.gp7y 
ECHO, By ‘* CaveNpISsH.” LATS-SUI 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d, 


HORT WHIST, LAWS of, edited 
by J. L. Batpwin ; and a TREATISE op the 
GAME, by JAMES CLAY. 





Fifth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 64, 


HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By D;, 

Poik, F.R.8. An Essay on the Scientify 

and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. ; 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
New Edition (the Fifth), crown 8vo, cloth, with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


Bye By J. Benner, Ex. 
Champion, Edited by ‘‘ Cavenpisu.” 





E LA RUEZS INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS for 1890, in great variety, 
may now be bad of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the ‘‘ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat 
cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and (0, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.O. 








IME. New Series. Edited by E, 
Betrort Bax. With a New Wrapper by 
Walter Crane. Is. 
ConTENTS, 
EDITORIAL 
Nore ON THE NEW DESIGN FOR WRAPPER. Walter 
Crane. 
Lapy HazueTon’s Conression. Chaps, 1-2, Mn, 
Spender. 
ART AND INDUSTRY IN THE FOURTEENTH OentUnt. 
William Morris. 
IBSEN AS HE IS TRANSLATED. William Archer. 
THE Gas Strike. President and Secretary of th: 
Gasworkers’ Union. 
Tue Decay oF Paganism. E. Belfort Bax, 
ENa@.LisH Atcaics. George Whyte. 
A Lone Day. Clementina Black. 
THE THEOLOGY OF Brownina. H. W. Massingha. 
ArT. Ernest Radford.—Music. Sydney Thompson- 
Drama. Alec Nelson.—LireratTure. The Editor. 


London: Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Oo, 





Now ready, price Is. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY, 1890, 
1, Atas! By Rhoda Broughton. Part I. Chaps. 14 
2. Romance OF History.—VIII. Casanova, 
3, THE DECLINE OF GOETHE, 
4. In SwITZERLAND, 1889. 
5. Music AND LITERATURE, 
6. THe GREEN Door. 
7. THE CATASTROPHE OF SEDAN. 
8, ‘For BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 
9, Down OvTSIDE THE EIFFEL, 
10, A Port’s FRIEND. 
1l. PEaRL-PowpeR. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
Chaps. 1-5. 
RicHarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street, 





lowe at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. 

in the SHILLING. Suitable for Christmas 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts.—Now ready, and sent 
postage-free on application, a NEW CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS (many in handsome Bindings and 7 
fully Illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 
the published prices of which the above liberal Dis 
count is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD (oul 
address), 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGE. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBE. 


In contact with the glands at the moment one 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine inti af 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 593 
boxes 74d.; tins 1s. 1}d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES B 
and 0O., Homceopathic Chemists,” 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BL: 





\CKWOOD AND SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 








A THOUSAND MILES on an ELEPHANT in the SHAN | 
STATES. By Hour 8, Hattert, M.Inst.C E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Honorary 
Member Manchester and Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo, with Maps | 
and numerous Illustrations, 21s, 





Dopo and I: a Novel. 
DS8.0. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By Captain Andrew Haggard, 





—€ 


HOW I SPENT MY ¥ TWENTIETH YEAR: ‘thee a Short 
Record of a Tour Roun! the World, 1886-87. By the Marcuioness of Star- 
rorD. Third Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 61. 





IN CLOVER and HEATHER: Poems. 


Bruce. Crown sites 43. 6d. 


By Wallace 








—— 


CHURCH and CREED: Sermons Preached in the Chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital. By Atrrep Witiraus Momerirg, M.A., D.Sce., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in King’s College, London, Crown 8vo, 43. 6d. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, BETROTHED 


and FREE. By Lady Bretiairs. New Edition, crown 8yvo, with gilt edges, 
5s. 








SACRED SONGS. By George Matheson, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “ Can the Old Faith Live with the New ?” “‘ The Psalmist and the 
Scientist.’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 





DR. HERMIONE: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady 
Bluebear3,”’ “ Zit and Xoe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


VISIT - STANLEY’ Ss REAR-GUARD at MAJ OR 
BARTTELOT’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. With an Acconnt of River- 
Life on the Congo. By J. R. Werner, F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and 
other Illustratio: s, 8vo, 163, 








LETTERS from and to CHARLES KIRKPATRICK 
SHARPE. Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCF, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of 
Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,’’ & With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. 
Beprorp. 2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated with Etchings and other Engravings, 
£2 12s, 6d. 





NOVELS by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ Miss MOLLY.” 
DELICIA. (Being Vol. I. of a New Uniform Edition.) 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


The SONG of the BELL; and other Translations from 
Schiller, Goethe, Ubland, and others, By Sir THEopoRE Martin, K.C.B. 
Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 





GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3:. 6d. Part II., Second Edition, | 
Revised, feap. 8vo, 6. 


Translated into English | 





The WORKS of HORACE, 
Verse, with Life and Notes, 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. 
i Professor Aytoun, D.C.L, Beautifully Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton, 
R.S.A. Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; 

or handsomely bound in French morocco, gilt edges, 63. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
By Rev. W. Lucas Cotuins, M.A. 28 vols., cloth, 2s. 61. each; or bound in 
14 vols., with calf or vellum back, £3 10:. 











SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; or, Prisons and 
their Inmates. By Francis Scougat. Crown 8vo, 6:2. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. Fifteenth 
Edition, with Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, fcap. 7” 53. 


LIFE of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of ‘The Life of Edward Irving,” &c. With a Mezzotint Portrait, 
and Wood-Engraving of the Study at St. Mary’s College. Third Edition; 
— 8vo, 7s. 6d. 











THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. Chosen and 
Edited by Davip M. Marin. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. | 








TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” Second Series. Bound 
in 12 vols., cloth, 3)s.; roxburghe style, 37s. 6d. ; half-calf, gilt, £2 53 
ha'f- -moroceo, £2 15s. First Series, 12 vols., cloth, 18s. ; roxburg'e, 12 dant 
in 6, 223, 61, ; ha'f-calf extra, 24s. ; half-morocco, 278, 6d. ’ 


By Sir Tueopore Martin, K.C.B. New | - 


‘ The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Author 


A HANDSOME BOOK for CHRISTMAS. 
OUR HOME in AVEYRON. With Studies of Peasant 


Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CuristopugR Davies, 
Author of ‘‘ Norfolk Broads and Rivers,’ and Mrs, BrouGHaLL. 8vo, with 
numerous Full-Page Illustrations, 15s, 


HIN DU-KOH: Wiatiaties “an wild pow M and 
Beyond the Himalayas. By Mijor-General Donatp Macrintrre®, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’s Own Ghoorkas, F,R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 





ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
By Heten Favucit (Lady Martin). Dedicated by permission to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. Third Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 64. 





MASTER of HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren Cobban, Author 


of “ The Cure of Souls,” “ Tinted — &. Crown 8yo, 3:. 6d, 


MERLIN: a Meanintte Pou. By Ralph Macleod Fullar- 


TON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





A SONG of HEROES. By John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus 


Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Author of “ Scottish 
Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Sign ficanee,” & Crown ee 6s. 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of John Ramzay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, 
by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 2 vols. 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Eaition, ¢ crown 8vo, 


with Illustrations. 


ATRIA TEN nedeecencsncsascsncecke 3s. 6d. | SILAS MARNER..... aeecceccersecce 2s. 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS ....... 33. 6d. | ROMODA................ccccecc0 coceeeee 3s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL... 33. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA.............. 7s. 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE 33. 0d. MIDDLEMARCH .................. 78. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. Cabinet Edition, 


printed from a New and Legible Typ2, complete in 24 vols., £6. Each 
volume, ii 53., may be had shetisint 





WISE, WITTY, an “TENDER SAYINGS, in eee “a 
Vaux Selected from the Works of George Eliot. Kighth Edition, feap, 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 





|The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Printed on 


fine paper, and handsomely bound in cloth g lt, feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d.; or in 
French morocco or russia, 53, 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA. By A. W. 
KinGiake, Author of *‘ Eothen.” Cabinet Edition, Revised, Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans, comp'ete in 9 vols. crown 8vo, each 03. 


The STORY of ALASTAIR ‘BHAN COMYN; or, the 


Tragedy of Danphail. A Ta'e of Tradition and Romance. By the Lady 
MIDDLETON. Square 8vo, 103. 





of “ The Scot Abroad.” New Edition, crown ws with Portrait, 73. 6d. 


| ART in SCOTLAN D: its Origin and Renate. By Robert 
BryDALt, Master of the St. George’s Art S:hool of Glasgow. S8vo, 12s, 6d, 


ANGLING SONGS. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. With a 


Memoir veil Anna M. Stoppart. Crown — with a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 





By Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


AT HOME in FIJI. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A LADY’S CRUiSE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
FRANITE CRAGS. Crown 8vo, 8:. 6d. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
WANDERINGS in CHINA. Crown 8yo, 103. 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; or, Moss oun a 
Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Fourth Edition, post bined 63. 


The FEELING for NATURE in SCOTTISH POETRY. 
From the Evrliest Times to the Present Day. By Joun Verrcu, LL.D 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, in roxbur, he binding, 15s 








DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE.  Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. James ST)RMONTH, 
Revised by the Rev. P.H. Petr, Library Edition, imperial 8vo, handsomely 
bound in half-moroce), 31s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Pre- 


face by WatTeR BESANT, and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. (January. 


The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant, 


Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &. 3 vols. 


FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett, 


Author of “The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. 3 vols. 


PASSION’S SLAVE. By Richard Ashe King, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. 


By Austin CLARE 2 vols, small 8vo, 12s. [January. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 
A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. 


By Marx Twain. With 220 Illustrations by Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, the Valley of 


Gold. Being a Narrative of Strange and Wild Adventure. By J. E. Muppocx, Author of ‘ Stories 
Weird and Wonderful,” &. With a Frontispiece by F, Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, 


Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &. Translated by ALBERT D, VaNpAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,5s. [Shortly. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. 


Translated by ALBERT D. Vanpam. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. [Shortly. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
A STUDY of BEN JONSON. By Algernon 


CHARLES SwinBuRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


WITCH, WARLOCK, and MAGICIAN: His- 


torical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. By W. H. Davenport ADAms. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. By 


Austin Dosson, With 95 choice Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. 


Justin McCarruy, M.P., Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” &. 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
23. each. [ Vol. II. immediately. 














NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
LILY LASS: a Romance. By Justin H. 


Mc(artuy, M.P., Author of “Dolly,” &. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ROGUES: a Novel. By R. H. Sherard. Crown 


8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, Js, 6d. 
CUT by the MESS. By Arthur Keyser. Crown 


8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls, 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS OF ONE OF WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS, 
A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Library 


EDITION, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, picture cover, 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. each. 


The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie |The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant 


CoLuins. ALLEN. 


FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By | gortpppoy. By Ouida 


TRAVEL, &c. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES in a SLEDGE: a 


Mid-Winter Journey Across Siberia. By Lionet F.Gowina. With a Map by E. Weller, and 30 Illustra- 
tions by 0. J. Uren. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 


SOCIETY in PARIS: the Upper Ten Thousand. 


A Series of Letters from Count Paul Vasili to a young French Diplomat. Translated by RapHAEL LEDOS 
DE BEauFORT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ANEW PICTORIAL HISTORY of the THAMES 


from its SOURCE DOWNWARDS. By A.8. Kravusse. With 340 IUustrations, post 8vo, picture cover, 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


OBERAMMERGAU.—The COUNTRY of the 


PASSION PLAY, and the Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. Seauin, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Algiers.” 
With a Map and 37 Illustrations. Third Edition. With a New Preface for 1890, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 60. [Shortly. 








MAGAZINES. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1890.— 


One Shilling Monthly, or (including the Annual) 14s. per year, post-free. In addition to Articles upon 
subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, “‘TABLE-TALK” by Sytvanus Urpan appears Monthly. A 
Short Serial Story, reo “SUB ROSA,” by GzeorGE Hotmes, Author of “‘ Farmer John,” begins in 


the JANUARY NUMB 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP for 1890: an _ Illustrated 


Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c, Edited by Dr, J. E. Taytor, 
F.L.S., &c. Price 4d. monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free. 














London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 





LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS in 
a be 3 be Paearen Pieces hitherto Un 
published. it ortraits and imile, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. “ Feo-imile, 


SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. [Including his Dramatic Writings 
| Ser Fae age ee Speeches, Pang, 
Sheridaniany, &e. ith 10 Illastrations, . 
8vo, cloth extra, 73. 61. a 


HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS, in 
Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the 
“Comic Annuals.”” With Portrait and 200 Illus 
trations, crown 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d, . 


THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE 
HUMOROUS WORKS. Including his Ludicrons 
Adventure, Bons Mot;, Pans, and Hoaxes, With 
Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d 


POE’S CHOICE WORKS, in Prose 
and Poetry. With an Intro :uctory Essay by 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Portrait and Fac-similes 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 64, m 


COLMAN’S HUMOROUS 
WORKS :—“ Broad Grins,” ** My Nightgown and 
Sl'ppers,” and other Humorous Works, Prose and 
Poetical. With Life and Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 73. 61. s 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of 
MELANCHOLY. Complete Edition, with Trans. 
lations of the Classical Extracts, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC 
ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series. The 
First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1814 to 
1853. <A Gathering of the best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, 
A’Beckett, Robert Brough, &. With 2,000 
Woodeuts and Steel Kngravings by Cruikshank, 
Hine, Lantells, &, Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 2 
vols., 73. 61, each. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COM. 
PLETE ANGLER. With original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoxas, and 61 Copper 
plate Il!ustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7, 6d. 


DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS: 
In Search of the Picturesque, of Consolation, 
and of a Wife. With Rowlandson’s Coloured 
Illustrations, and Life by J. CG. Horren. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s..61, 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and 
Anecdotes. LTilustrated by Hundreds of Sketches 
by William Makepeace Thackeray, and Coloured 
Frontispie:e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d, 


LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. ‘Translated, with Notes, 
by Epwarp WILLIAM Lang, With many Hun- 
dred Designs by Harvey. Edited by Epwarp 
STANLEY PooLe. Witha Preface by Stayer 
LaneE-POOLE. 3 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 
each. 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES, 
Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Trans- 
lated by EpGar Taytor. With an {ntroduction 

by JOHN KUSKIN, and 22 Illustrations on S eel by 

George Cruikshank, Squire 8vo, cloth, 6s, 61. ; 

gilt edges, 7s. 6. 


SKETCHES of IRISH CHARAC. 
TER. By Mrs. 8. C. Harn. With numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank, Crown 8r0, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 8 
Illustrations by Cruikshauk, and a Bibliography. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. Witk Anecdotal Memo:rs by 
Wituiam Bates, B.A., Maginn’s Text, and 8 
Portraits printed on an India Tint. Crown 870, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE 
of J. M. W. TURNER. Founded upon Letters 
and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By WaLTER THoRNBURY. With 
numerous Coloured Fac-similes from Turner’s 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. 


TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Translated by Henry VAN 
Lavn. 4 vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 
Popular Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

Se 


A HISTORY of OUR OWNTIMES, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. By Justin McCaRTHY, 
M.P. Library Kdition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. each; Popular Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. each; and a Jubilee Edition, 
with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1836, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. each. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR 
OWN TIMES. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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